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| Famed HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LOND’ 
COURSE of mons ,morynEs will be "a a. P. 
M Ona R.0.8.L0 Lond. F. ogre re — ology, on Torsbays 
at 1030 a.m. in mo BIOLOGICAL, E of the COLLEGE, 
commencing on TUESDAY, May pity a eatgoct + :—' Experimental 
Bridence en te Variati on yh Heredity and its bearing upon 
P ms of Evoluti 
bart Students = a Univ ersity are o to sone. bayer 4 the 
t on presen on 01 eir address cards. 
=n ce . MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 





‘ (HE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. 4 
ANNIVERSARY LECTURE by Mr. G. W. FOOTE, President 
Society, at ST. TAMESS HALL, AT 


he National Secular 
PORTLAND ET. SUNDAY EVENING. 


PORTLAND 8T REET. LONDON, W., on 
April 25, _ 7.30. Seats 1s. and 6d. 
permit! 
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ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 


MEN (University ¢ of London) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLA RSHIPS. TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501. to 601., and | several BURSARIES of not 
more than 30l., tenable for three years at the College, will be awarded 
on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held from JUNE 28 to 
JULY 2, 1909. Names must be entered before MAY 29. The — 
eeares Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 1002. a a yest 
orms of entry and further particulars, apply to the SEC. ETARY, 

Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





IBRARY ASSOCIATION.—PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION.—The NEXT P. SIONAL EXAMINA- 
TION of the LIBRARY ASSOCTATION will be held JUNK 7-12, 
-_ at the LONDON UNIVERSITY, SOUTH KENSINGTON. and 
t various Provincial Centres. Last date of entry, MAY, 15.—Copies 





Exhibitions. 


RARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
NG EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and RANDeCAPES 
by ma BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is 
HEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King Street, Bt poh sy 


of the Sy’ wo ether with all details, can be obtained on 
to E ~y BAKER, M.A. D.Litt., Hon. Secretary, 
Whncation c hy b Street, W.C. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE. BRISTOL. —A 
HALL of RESIDENCE for wou eee situated in 
CLIFTON, will be OPENED in SE NEXT—For all 
rticulars apply Miss M. C. STAVELEY, stares ,+—- College, 
risto 








Provident Institutions. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
(For the assistance of Authors and their Families 
whoarein want). 
Mr. ANDREW LANG 
will preside at the 119th ANNIVERSARY DINNER on MAY 13 
the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE at 7 for 7.30 bs 4 
LORD came Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C., and 
Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT will speak. 
Donations to the Chairman's List will be gratefully acknowledged 
on behalf of the Committee by the Secretary. 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS. 
296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
eset engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution. and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings sige or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en) n the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contri aie tls priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid ons the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
—on 251. and the Women 201. per annum eac! 

“Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
jaiesty i Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven 

he “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole Fy of the agitation for the repeal of ti 
various then existing ‘‘T'axes on Knowledge,” and was for very cae 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of of ection to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lloyd mendes Fund” provides 251. 
one man, in ey and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died May 12, 

The aya yt features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that date shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less an ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
reer oe years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
te Members of the Institution, but to peneteeee or their servants 
who may be d for v Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in each cases by Wintting Committees, me 
= is awarded in accordance % merits al 


© annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Miss BE. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton. 

Refined Hom Thorough Education and Physical Care. Good 
Grounds. Position high, and oue of the healthiest | in England. 





lMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
a Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 








EATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 
A London School i en se Country for 45 Girls ( Residents). 
1—Miss TULLIS. 
he School aims at an ian lectual training suited to the individual, 
aan pare sewn on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thoughts and pleasant manners. 





Cass 8 COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §S.E. 
W. AVELING, M.A. B.Sc. 
aw A for Universities and Professions. 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S 
SCHOOL OF Vag tle ae Se “G. Pr pal— 

J. W. WILSON, M.LC.E. M.I.M.E. The SECOND (SU Mt M ER) 
TERM of THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
April 28. New Students should attend at the School on TUESDAY, 

2ith inst., for Examination between 10 a.m. and 1 p.M.— Prospectus 

forwarded on application to THE REGISTRAR, School of Engineer- 

ing, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, (Founded 1845. pecreeniona 1908,) 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL, 
Lg MORETON. 
For Landowners, cements gents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 


penis 
cane AND TMOLONTA 
TATE MANAGEMENT AND  PORESTRY BRANCH. 
For aie of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplo, &e., app 7? THE PRINCIPAL. 
XT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, May 18. 











DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate paises aes to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRL! 
TOTORS in England or Abroad 
are — to call upon or send ad fully cet detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITA & 
who for more than thirty years i been ‘aunty * in touch with the 
leading Educational Kstablishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, anew “4 the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, V 








Situations Wacant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY.—Applications 
must, —_ the Registrar, from whom further particulars may 
ot later than MAY 12, 1909. 








nd r 
case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





The Candidate selected a the at will be on robation jet two ye. 
at the end of which period the Government of H e M aia o 
Mysore will be at liberty to terminate the goateact Candidates 
should be distinguished University men who have taken first-class 
honours in Classics and made a special study of “Boglis Language 
and Literature, or taken the M.A. Degree with first-class Honours in 
English Language and Literature in a Scottish or Bath University. 
Those who have in addition received training in the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, or have had experience of professorial teaching 
in a University College will be preferred. a terms of pay, leave, 
and pension will be the same as those allowed to ee P of the 
Indian Educational Service. The initial aod “ill t a 
month, the Salary for the second year Rs, 550, and thereafter. if the 
selected Candidate is contirmed in his post, his Salary will be Rs. 690 
at sy end of the second year of service, rising by Cy increments 
of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,000a month. Free first-class passage to India, also 
back to England’ if the contract is terminated at the end of the owned 
year of service. Candidates should gi ome work a 
ae es of India, and be fond of outdoo ne will he 
eceived by the INSPECTOR GENERAL OF Bit ON 
M YSORE, Bangalore. South India, up to JUNE + aoe The 
selected Candidate will be expected to join duty as early as possible. 





cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 
The GOVERNORS of McGILL UNIVERSITY are_prepar 
receive for STRATHCONA real 
OF 200L0ak, —For all information anly to 
. VAUGHAN, Secretary 


(AMBEIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


A PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED who will either (a) devote the whole 
of his time to his duties, undertaking the General Direction of = 
School in Day and Evening Classes, and the Teaching of One Depa: 
ment, ata Salary of 3002 r4 year ; or (b) devote part of his time to | his 
duties, undertaking the General Direction of the School, with a 
limited amount of Teaching, preferably in the Building Department, 
ata Salary of 1501. a year. 

It is proposed tha’ the School shall include in Sy Prospectus the 
Work of a School of Art in accordance with the Regulations of the 
Board of Education, together with Delidtag Subjects (including 
Building Construction, Builders’ aoe Wood Carving, Plumbers 
Work, {ron Work, Stone Cutting, ; Metal Work Subjects; Needle- 
work Subjects; other Subjects Canocthand. Book-Keeping, &c.); and 
probably Bookbinding. 

Applications (15 copies), setting forth particulars of previous 
experience, together with copies of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned on or before 

pe nian _ May 15, 1909, of whom any further information may be 
o 2 











AUSTIN KEEN, Education Secretary. 
County Offices, fm! Street, Cambridge, 
20, 1909. 





ySSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


> OF Paros. o a LABORATORIES, 





The ESSEX EDUC ATION ccntiontinae invite a pp ications sor 
the appointment of PRINCIPAL of their col ny 
TORTES, CHELMSFORD. The perso 
qualified in the Botsnoes applied to — and rast ve eae 
the duties of Head of one of the Departments at the Laboratories, 
preferably the Biological Department, and devote the whole of his 
time to the Committee's work. The Salary will be at the rate of 4001. 
per annum, rising by annual increments of 2 r annum. 
The appointment will be determinable by six months’ notice on either 
side. Canvassing is prohibited, and will be regarded as a disqualifica- 
tion.—Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from me, the enceregoet, and ay 

of the Candidates, and copies of Testi- 
monials (not exounaing three in number) must A sent in addressed to 


me, on or before May 1, 1909. J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, April 13, 1909. 

















KES? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE ar E?RUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE 
OUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

HEAD a... REQUIRED on AUGUSS 1 for the NEW 
COUNTY SCHOOL, to accommodate 150 be opened at 
Ramsgate in September next. Candidates 6 ould be University 
Graduates and experienced in the work of a Secondary School. Initial 
Salary not less than 300. per annum, with increments in accordance 
with the Committee's Scale. which may be obtained, together with 
Form of Application, from the undersigned. Applicatione must be 
received by the Secretary not later than noon on MAY 10. Can- 
vassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Caxton House, Westminster, April 8, 1909. 


HE GOVERNORS of the THETFORD BOYS’ 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL insite lications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER. Duties to commence in SEPTEMBER N ue T. University 
Graduate. Secondary School experience. per annum. 


with maximum Capitation fees of 31. per — ph a House rent 
free. No pension. Personal canvassing will dingy. Ty d ey 
with three Testimonials to be sent not later A to F. V. 
HOUCHEN, Clerk to the Governors, London 


April 16, 1909. 
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caine HIGH St SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SEPTE ‘MBER, TWO _MATHEMATICAL 

TEACHERS (one erith very high Scholarship). Knowl of Physics 
a recommendation. ONE MISTRESS for —s Y, 
&c., who can act as Form Mistress and Teach other Subjects. 
general education required. ONE MISTRESS especially for French, 
who must be a trained Teacher. 

All ee must be College Graduates or equivalent. Initial 
salary 1001. with toemwaee according to scale.—Applications to 
be sent to THE HEAD MISTRESS. 


KEXt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, ART, AND 
TECHNULOGY. 








WANTED an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, wae. man have had 
good mows experience. Initial Salary from 1201. to . per annum, 
ae experience. ad of the appoint- 

4 btained from ead Master, Mr. W. RH. EAST, who 
will, my A oe of of Apolication which should be returned as 
carly as poss e to iat al Town Hall, Dover. Can- 
will be i} a disqualificat 


By order of the Committe 
AS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., April 19, 1909. 


ITY OF LEEDS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for the position 
of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Previous experience in a Public 
Library and a knowledge of Catalogui necessary. nemeneing 
Salary 80. . per annum, sing by — nerements of 51 to 1001. i 
services ‘s own handwriting, 
stating age, aa and pom Nb accompanied by copies of 
not more than three a retiponials, to be delivered to the undersigned 
not Jater than SATURDAY, May 8 

“THOMAS W. HAND, City Librarian. 

Central Library, Leeds, April 20, 1909. 


GIRLS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL. 


WANTED, to begin work on AUGUST 1, a_ SIXTH FORM 
MISTRESS, with Special Subjects, Mathematics and Botany, for Cape 
Matriculation Examination. 0l., 1207., and 130/., for three 
successive years, yom Foard and tt. “Holidays included if 
desired. Passage out paid. The School is a Boarding and Day School 


‘ommittee. 
Apply, by letter, with copies of Testimonials (which will be returned 
after the a is made), names of personal Referees and full 
particulars as age ion. qualifications, and 
Fe sriepce to Mos. TEWART. care of Miss Walker, St. George's 

Training College, 5. Melville Street, Edinburgh. 























Business for Disposal. 


FOR, SALE.—PRINTING and PUBLISHING 
USINESS in EDINBURGH. Good ar. Central and 
suitable Leasehold Premises. Machinery, &c., in first-class order. 
Excellent opportunity for young man with ie capital. See y 
WHITSON & METHUEN , C.A., 21, Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 








Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 


[{'YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately t . Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher cal. Tel. 1272, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women Henan Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 

m.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
x Adelphi, W 


se> -WRITING OF ALL KINDS done 
tly and intelligently. Special care taken | with Technical 
MSS. Prieto ion 10d. per 1,000 words.—Price List sy from 





OOKS. BOOKS.—CLEARANCE CATA. 
LOGUE in all Branches of Literature post free. Catalogues 
may also be had of Ancient and Modern Mathematical Books. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge (Eng.). 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, my cpeckerar, Lever, Ainsworth ; Pome illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, The 
largest and pe Gallection offered for Sale in the World. Bonne 
Lo GU UES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 











Sales bp Auction. 


The valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, IWustrated 
Books, and a few Kakemono, the Property of JOHN 
STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A 


NY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION NG y cre ie 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDA ril 26 Three Followin 
Days. at 1 lo clork precisely, , the valuabieg BOLLECTION of JAPANES 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, and a few KAKE. 
MONO, the gia of JOHN STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New 
York City, U.S. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each, or, with 
Illustrations, 5s. each. 





Miss ROUTH, 43, Harwood Road, Walham Green, 8.V 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with compete. ms accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guarante: References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YYPE - WRITING. — All MSS., STORIES, 

PLAYS, NOVELS, &c., accurately TYPED. 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbons 3d. per 1,000. Specifications carefully copied. a BATE, 53, 
Bushwood Road, Kew, Surrey. 


lNVYPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by. aarees, 8d. per 1 000 vente Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 

1,000 w Accuracy return . Relia’ ble 

Heferenees. —NORA GICKINGON T 1, Sackville a lford. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS. TYPED from 6d. 1,000 words ; 
Scientific from 9d. Accuracy guaranteed. Specinens sent.— 


Miss HABERSHON, L.L.A. (St. Andrews), Hons. Science and 
i 101, Pal Road, 8 














N ODERN LANGUAGE and FORM MISTRESS 
p ' WANTED at EASTER for DULWICH HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.8.T.).—Apply at once to THE HEAD MISTRESS. 


NV ILHAM FORD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 OXFORD.—VICE-HEAD MISTRESS WANTED after the 
Summer Vacation. and experience in Girls’ Secondary 
Schools essential. Salary 2001.—Letters of application should be 
addressed to THE PRINCIPAL. 


Situations Wanted. 


} ARRISTER, Graduate of Oxford, with excep- 
nal Scientific qualifications, requires EDITORIAL or 
SEORETARI AL WORK. Advertiser Sy - undertake Indexing or 
Cataloguing Books or Libraries.—Apply Box 1536, Athenzum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


O PUBLISHERS.—ART EDITOR of very 

.. successful Publications, p expert ie n Modern Styles of Illustration, 

wishes to undertake RVISION of the ART WORK of a 

PC BLISHING FIRM. cto according to time required.—K., care 
ot PETER HARPER, 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. 




















Miscellaneous. 


OURNALIST and AUTHOR requires the 
Py services (Afternoons only), of well-educated YOUNG LADY, 
competent Shorthand Typist, knowing French and German.— 
Box 1587, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





A GENTLEMAN, thorough ly experienced in 
travelling, = has studied and knows intimately the o- 
fen Centres of University Graduate, and who now occu 
rtant post as ti rarian in Tandem, Cy to travel Abr 
co PANION, SECRETARY, or GUIDE to Gentleman or Family, 
either now or later. ll salary. Hishest References and Testi- 
moniale.—Write C. G., Box 1518, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NIONIST M.P.s, JOURNALISTS, 
AUT as eg STENOGRAPHER, with literary 
oe SEEKS WORK. Useful Rnowtodge spatvere “aun 
SIGNET, 55, Chancery Lane. ia sisi 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
ee ny ay and elsewhere on moderate ee, . —- 
Testimonials. — B.. or 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings. Genea Gane, 


ACCURATE RESEARCH and GENEA- 
LOGICAL wens undertaken by R. M. GLENCROSS, M.A. 

LL.B. Advice also supplied to f tanemay “oem gs Es p their own Pedigree. 

Excellent Testimonials.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 


TRANSLATION, RESEARCH, INDEXING, 
. ARTICLES and other Lite Work, Classics, French, 
German, Italian. -_} Portuguese. Varied o3 pumee, Moderate 
Terms.—Miss SELBY, 30, Northumberland Place, 


(JAPITAL STUDIO (33 by 22), with Gallery, 

.C., &e., LET at moderate Rental. Resident 

Honsekeeper. | Also’ stDENTIAL CHAMBERS TO BE LET.— 
Apply, 32, ( Great Or Ormond Street, W.C. 


[HED DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
desirous of meeting with a LADY ond GENTLEMAN 
SHARE her HOUSE or would take boarders 




















res, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
Librery, and nd within a > walks of the jace, or One Station from 
it. Norw ded as one of the healthiest places round London, 
ond wee at ce > time x Ls — yan Ay oy £ = —h 7 2 service 
to on al — ress x thenzum 
Press, 1, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, #.0. 








YPE-WRITING. —AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. 1,000 


words; with By = phs and Essays, 600 
words or less, 5d. yo covers. gTRTON 2, Grove Lane, 
Camberwell, S.E. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Suthers capably ed. s for 

Publishing arranged. MSS placed with, Publishers. --— and Te ‘esti- 

monials a application to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








NV R. GEORGE LARNER, _Accountant and 


Licensed Valuer tothe B Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnershi Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts pe and Audited. mA Business 
earried out under Mr. Larner’s gy supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
| eer nee mong Row, E.C., Secre to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 











Printers. 
HE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 


should be put into permanent form. We undertake this Work 
in its entirety. Searches made; material arranged and printed under 
Expert Supervision.—GERR ARDS, Lrv., Genealogical Printers, 411, 
Harrow ndon, 





TH? EN ZUM PRESS .—JOHN EDWARD 
8, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

Ry . NSURMIT is SSTIMATES for all kinds of BOUK, NEWS, 
Rvs SODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Catalogues. 


(ZLAISHER'S REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. | 
It comprises a specially attractive Selection of Publish 
including many Good Bargains 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrtp.,, 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOK 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The post expert Bockinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for ~ me, selected 
from my varies in BA's Gren ist of 2,000 Books J particularly want 
it free. —ED —s. 14- *. a —— treet, 
tae PA Book 1 ols. 21. 108. : Art vy 
Design, Italy, 34 guineas for ay $ E Fitawersia’s Wee ig 7 vols. 31. 3s. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to a agely te 8 tl tS con, 


Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) 

CIRCULAR. The finest Greek, er and eS Coins on View 

and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK Loutep, Experts, 

Valuers, and Cataloguers, 16, 1" "a 18, oe , London, W. 
blished upwards of a Century. 





ATALOGUE No. 50—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Stotiony and other 
Engravin; gs—Proofs touched by Leap ag ~~ Land- 
scape—Etchings by Whistler—Ja Colour Prints—Illustrated 
Post free, Sixpence.— “WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 








Japanese Colour Prints and Surimono, comprising the 
‘ollections of LAWRENCE T. W. SA LT, Eeq., A. G 
WEBSTER, Esq., and Capt. V. J. SCANTLEBURY. 
i’ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, 


Goteaes CTIONS of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Esq., of Egerton 
ce, S.W., A. G@. WEBSTER, Esq., of Lincoln, and Capt. V. J. 
SCANTLEBURY. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








RELL, 
N ‘ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by avcos, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C., IDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock proceely. 
a small COLLECTION” "of GREEK’ COINS, the Property of R. 
TYRRELL, aa, the aroperty of a GENTLEMAN, seaaien 
Greek, Roman, British, &c. Coins; Roman Family and Imperia’ 
Denarii, Roman Gold Coins, » English Gold Coins, Books, &c., the 
Property of a GENTLE 


May be viewed ss aoe ays prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of Cot Oe, 4 Property of R. Y. 
$q. 





English and Foreign Coins and Medals. 


} ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, none 
Street, Strand, +o on MONDAY, a 3, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precise OLLECTION of ENGL 'SH and. FOREIGN 
CUINS, the Pro; ety of WALTER EKE, Esq., Uminster, 
Somerset; GREEK and INDIAN COINS, collected by Major 
MACKENZIE ELLIOT; a valuable COLLECTION of GREEK, 
ROMAN, BYZANTINE, ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS in Gold 
and Silver, the Property of Dr. SOMERSHIELD; and other small 
Properties—Coin Cabinets, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











A Collection of Illustrated Manuscripts on Vellum, the 
Property of a Gentleman recently deceased. 


i\' ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELT. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 6, at | o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM 
the Property of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN recently deceased, who 
lived abroad. 

May be viewed two «days prior. Catalogues may be had; illustrated 
Copies, 53. each. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
= by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
quare :— 


On MONDAY, April 26, at 1 o’clock. MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of HAROLD RATH- 
BONE, Esq., and others. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 28, at 2 o’clock, 
Choice WINES, the properties of LILY, DU CHESS» OF MARI 
ROROUGH, deceased; FRANK TAYLOR, Esq., deceased; J. J 
VAN ALEN, ‘Eeq., and — 


On THURSDAY, April 29, at 1 o'clock, 
PORCELAIN rs DECORATIV E FURNITURE of J A. HOUSTON. 
Esq., R.8.A. R.1., deceased. and others; and OBJECTS of VERTU of 
the late Mrs. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


On FRIDAY, April 30, at 1 o’clock, important 
MODERN PICTURES, the Property of the late JAMES A. GAR- 
LAND, Esq., of New York; fine f! and OD ae PICTURES, 
the Propert - of the Right Hon. — 2 ATTERSKA, deceased, wo 
of Surre’ . W.; the Right Hon. JAMES 

cae MLL, deceased, late of 2, Prince's Gardens, S.W. ; and a 

J. H. VAN EEGHEN, Esq., of AB. ay 








Books and Manuscripts. 
— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

RARLY TIN MAY, VALUABLE BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, 

including the LIBRARY of MODERN WORKS, the Property of the 

late Mr. THO, in remarkably fine state, removed from thourne ; 

rare Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Books from the LIBRARY 

of a COLLECTOR, and other Properties, further particulars of which 
1 be duly announced. 





A Collection of Books relating to America—also a Selection 
Srom the Library of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., en 
THURSDAY. April 29, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION OF BOOKS RE- 
LATING TO AMERICA, cornprisin sin g Farly Voyages and Books on 
Navigation—Works relating to the First Settlements of the Colonies 
and to the American Indians — Rare Tracts on the Revolution— 


of George Washington—to which is added a SELECTION FROM THE 
LIRA Y OF A NOBLEMAN competing Buck's Views in Great 
Britain, 4 vols.—the Works of Piranesi and other Archi — i Books 
Works on Gardening—Folio Volumes with Fn vines 
Sacre de Louis XV.. in morocco by Padeloup—La Galerie. du Palais 
Revel, in old French morocco—Albums of Original Water-Colour 
ra 


, &e, 
. To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
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Books ‘-" MSS. from the Library of the late T. C. 

RoLO FELD formerly Vice-Chancellor of Norwich 

(removed rai ye House, near Norwich), by order of 
the Executor. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION “se Roe Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. on 
FRIDAY, April 30 at 1 o'clock, RARE BOO OOK a and MSS. selected 
from the above Library comprising Arnold's Casenicte, 1502—Chaucer’s 
For a ea OT Wolepurer Copy, of the 17 
Vellum, Ilumi ca. ‘aper y 
Faition of the Decameron, 5 vols.—Curious Books in Old English 
Literature—Early MSS., including a Fourtetticolas Hale iber 
Custumaram, Great Britain's Treasure Sir se 6, 
and a Seventeenth -Century Heraldic MS. Emblazoned — Wallis's 
London's Armory, Inscribed Presentation Copy, 1677—Best Edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols. — Morant’s x, 0} 

2 yols.—Guillim’s Heraldry, Sixth Edition, and other Antiquarian 
Books—a few Autograph Letters, &. ; to which are added VALU ABLE 
BOOKS from other Sources, ineludin a Fifteenth- Conary M8. Hore 
on Vellum, with Miniatures— nceps of id, 1482—a few 
ome _——_— ks in oy Bindings—The Ho ton Gallery, 
2 vols.— Works of Sir Robert Strange and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, _— latter being chi proofe—Seott's Waverley Novels, 
77 vols, all first editions, in — 1 binding —a copy of ‘King 
Glumpus.’ in the original wrappe: 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 24, contains :— 

RESULT OF THE PLEBISCITE ON THE REGISTRA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF THE LUNDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL (Insti of Archit ) 

THE STABILITY OF ARCHES. 

THE NEW GALLERY. 

NOTES FROM PARIS. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ TECHNICAL BUREAU. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: 

PORTA DELLA CARTA, VENICE 

COMPETITION DESIGN FOR THE PALACE OF PEACE ; 

NEW WING TO GIRLS’ SCHOOL, PINNER; 

A DEESIDE HOUSE. 

HOSPITAL OF 8T. JOHN, SHERBORNE. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.) at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 








Original Water-Colour Drawings and Engravings from the 
Collection of the late 7’. C. BLOFELD, Esq. (by order of 
the Executor). 


MESSES. HODGSON & 0. aS SELL by 

CTION at their Rooms, 1 W.c., 
FRIDAY, April 30, at 3 o'clock, ORIGINAL 1 DRAWINGS from’ the 
above Collection, comprising examples by Barlow, Paul 

Fea ecreal Views aud Londecapen, ty J. Shelton (2 1790) 

oth —Toy ical Views an sca’ elton = 
afew Drawings Ce. an aa a ' Schoole—aleo Engra’ swings, 

risin ydell’s Shakespeare ery, in the original unbo 
tate—-Prints by Hollar—Houbraken's Heads, &. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Modern a from the Library of a Gentleman, 
ud other Properties. 


MESSRS: HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL. by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chan yey 

qU ESDAY, nay 4, and Two Followin Dogs at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE 
MODERN BOOKS, including the Edinburgh Stevenson, 30 vols,— 
Fditions de Luxe of Meredith and Kingsley—Large Paper Sets of 
Dumas’ Novels, 60 vols. and Balzac’s —- on y 40 vols.—Fur 
and Feather Sertes, 12 vols., ge Pape’ ured Sportin: 
Plates by Alken—Jenkins® Naval and Martial Achievements, Colour: 
Plates, 2 vols.—Jefferys’ American Atlas—a Collection of Books on 
Scotland—Topographical Works and Books in General Literature. 
Also the extensive THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY of the Rev. J. G. 
PILKINGTON (formerly Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington). 


Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books is the ery of the late Sir MAURICE 
HOLZMANN, K.C. 0., &e., removed from St. 
James's Palace (by poh of the Executors). 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. — SELL by 
4 AUCTION, DURING MAY, VALUABLE on from the 
above Library, comprising a fine ‘Collection of Alpine Books and 
Works on Mountaineering—Fine Art _. ani Vorks in General 
Literature, &c., mostly in calf 0 


Catalogues are sr 











Magazines, Ke. 


‘HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 428. APRIL, 1909. Svo, price 6s. 
1. GERMAN IMPERIAL FINANCE. 
2. HALLEY’S COMET. 


3. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LABOUR Co- 
PARTNERSHIP. 

4. THE POETRY OF CARDUCCI. 

. PRAGMATISM. 

. THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. 

7. FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO 
THE ‘CLASSIC AGE.’ 

THE POOR LAW REPORT OF 1909. 

9. TWO CANADIAN POETS: FRECHETTE AND DRUMMOND. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

ul. THE POLITICAL SCENE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


i 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 


No. 94. APRIL 1909. Royal 8vo, price 58. 


. Articles. 


THE ag lag eh he 
HENRY I. By Prof. Haskins. 


~=. DEPRIV Pr An OF PURITAN MINISTERS IN 1605. 
Roland G. Usher. 


Te 2 "REL LATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERM. 
88. By C. Brinkmann. Part I. —" 


OF NORMANDY UNDER 


oun 4 eal A OF WILLIAM GRENVILLE TO THE 
ne AND VERSAILLES IN 1787. By J. Holland Rose, 

2. Votes and Documents. 
bee fsx yh =? JOHN THE GRAMMARIAN. By Prof. 
723, “CaARTRRS OF paney ww AT LINCO c. - 
L. By the Rev. H. E. Salte: ae ae 
rae COMUNE OF BURY St. EDMUNDS, 1264. By 


STATISTICS FROM SUBSIDY R P 
Slr See One ‘one OF EDWARD IL By 


ARCHBISHOP MORTON D 
ae ogy AND ST. ALBANS. By James 


And others. 
3. Reviews of Books, 4. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s. 6d. net. 
[HE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY ON 
DISEASE. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TUBERCULOSIS, CANCER, 
AND DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
A Lae opened at the ae Scciety of Meticies | b: o 
WILLIAM 8. gROR. Bart. K.C.B. M.D.; Sir WILLIA 
Go pede) M.D. ORR 8, (Diseases of the Nervous Bye RRTHOUR 
iar HAM, M.D. (Tuberculosis); and KE. F. ASHFORD, M.D. 
‘ancer) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





“One of the really notable literary achievements of the 
year.” 


pi O AB O F a 2 ©, 
By JOHN PRESLAND. 
Price 58, net. 


Of absorbing dramatic interest. The topic of the hour. 

Scotsman.—‘ The play shows how impressive she may be 
made as the central figure in a history....It is all the more 
impressive because it does not bring in any invented 
theatrical love interest, or anything to confuse the simple 
lines of the story.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 








SANDS & CO. 


—_—sa— 


THE NINETEENTH EUCHARISTIC 


CONGRESS, WESTMINSTER, 1908. The 
Official Report of the Congress, containing a full 
Account of all the Proceedings, the full Text of the 
Papers read, and the Correspondence between the 
Archbisho of Westminster and the Prime Minister, 
with the Press Comments thereon. With Prefaces by 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
and the Rev. ABBOT CABROL, 0.S.B. With 14 Full- 
Page Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 730 pp. cloth 
extra, price 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS AND MONASTIC 


LIFE EXPLAINED. By the Right Rev. Dom 
PROSPER GUERANGER, 0.8.B., Abbot of Solesmes. 
Small crown 8vo, price 2s, éd. net. 


THE DECREE ON DAILY COM- 


MUNION. A Historical Sketch and Commentary. 
By the Rev. J. B. FERRERES, S.J. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN INDEX OF FOR- 


BIDDEN BOOKS. Briefly Explained. With a 
Summary of the Index. By the Rev. Fr.S. BETTEN, 
S.J. Small crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVANTS OF THE SICK. 


A Manual of Prayer for Nurses and all who wait u 
the Sick and Suffering. By J. F. SCHOLFIE D. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


SMITHS 
CATALOGUE RAISONN E 


OF THE WORKS OF THE MOST EMINENT 
DUTCH, FLEMISH, & FRENCH PAINTERS, 


A Verbatim and Facsimile Reprint in 9 vols. with 
the Addition of 42 Photogravure Plates. 


In 9 vols. price 5l. 5s. net. 


“4 remarkable book, and has maintained an undisputed 
authority as a work of reference for the past eighty years.” 
Athenaeum, 


London: 15, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
and Edinburgh. 
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THE DOVES PRESS 


No, 1, THE TERRACE, HAMMERSMITH 


NOW READY: 


CREDO: PLENI SUNT COELI 
ET TERRA GLORIA TUA. By T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. Small 8vo, pp. 1-6. 250 copies on 
paper at 1/. ls. bound in leather and lettered in 
gold at The Doves Bindery ; and 12 copies on 
vellum at 3/. 38, bound in leather and lettered and 
tooled in gold. 


/n June will be published : 
THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE 


OF HAMLET, Prince of Denmarke. Small 4to. 
Printed in black and red, from the Second Quarto 
with additions from the First Folio of parts not 
found in the Quarto. Initial capital flourished in 
green by Edward Johnston. ‘] 250 copies on paper 
at 2/, 2s. and 15 on vellum at 10/. 10s. Bound in 
limp vellum at The Doves Bindery. 

“| For the text of Hamlet there are two main 
authorities, (1) the second quarto imprinted at 
London in 1604, and (2) the first folio printed in 
1623, which in the main again are identical. The 
present edition will comprise the whole of the 
quarto, and the whole of such portions of the folio 
as are not already given in the quarto, no more, 
no less. The two texts, thus supplementing one 
another, constitute also the standard texts of 
to-day, notably the Cambridge edition; but into 
them have been introduced (1) modern spelling, 
(2) modern and elaborated punctuation, (3) metric 
rearrangement of lines, (4) new stage directions 
and descriptions, with omission and variation of 
the old, (5) a division into acts and scenes not 
given in the originals, and (6), here and there, 
conjectural textual emendations which, whether 
or no they satisfy the original intention, do with 
the modern spelling, punctuation, and the rest 
substitute for the original text and workmanship, 
the workmanship and text of a later time, and 
affect the whole character and atmosphere of the 
Play ‘i Into the present edition of the two texts 
nothing will be introduced which is not already to 
be found in one or other of them : the old spelling 
and punctuation will be retained, and to preserve 
as much of the atmosphere of the time as may be 
contained even in the presentment itself of the 
Play, the division into acts and scenes will not be 
adopted. The text is a great text, and we should 
do it wrong, being so majestical, to offer it the 
show of violence. The only change will be the 
typographical substitution of the short s for the 
long {, and the disuse of italics; and the only 
addition, the marginal notation, for convenience 
of reference, of the acts and scenes of modern 
editions. ‘| An Appendix, separable from the 
Play, will set out in detail the parts of the folio 
which have been added to or substituted for words 
or passages in the quarto, together with a note of 
such changes in the punctuation of the quarto, if 
any, based on the folio, as may seem to affect the 
interpretation of the text. 


In Preparation: 


| FAUST. EINE TRAGOEDIEVON 


GOETHE. Zweiter Theil. Small 4to. Printed 
in black and red from the 1899 Weimar edition, 
specially revised by the Editor, Dr. Erich Schmidt, 
for this Edition. 250 copies on paper at 3/. 3s. 
and 25 on vellum at 15/. 15s. 1 The First Part of 
FAUST was published in November, 1906. 


THE DOVES PRESS 
No. 1 THE TERRACE HAMMERSMITH. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. _ 





COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER 
OF INDIA. 


NEW EDITION. 
In 26 vols. 8vo, cloth, 5/. net ; morocco back, 6/. 6s. net. 


The Four Volumes of ‘THE INDIAN EMPIRE’ separately, 6s. net 
each, in cloth, or 7s. 6d. net with morocco back ; the Atlas separately, 15s. 
net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net with morocco back. 


Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE. Vol. Il. HISTORICAL. 
Vol. If. ECONOMIC. Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Vol. V-XXIV. ALPHABETICAL GAZETTEER. 
Vol. XXV. INDEX. Vol. XXVI. ATLAS. 


Each Volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 


Standard.—‘‘ A work of which British geography may justly be proud. 
ess... The book gains much by its excellent indexes.’ 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA. By 


W. FOSTER. 8vo. (Published under the patronage of His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in Council.) Vol. IIT., 1624-1629, 12s. 6d. 
net. [Jmmediately. 


Previously Published. —Vol. I., 1618-1621, 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II., 1622- 


1623, 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.—RICHARD II. TO 
HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 1400-1600. tux 


LIVES by C. R. L. FLETCHER. THE PORTRAITS chosen by 
EMERY WALKER. With an Introduction on the History of Por- 
traiture in England. With 103 Portraits, crown 4to, 83. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—‘‘ In every way a most interesting book.” 


IONIA AND THE EAST. 


before the University of London. 
Map, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PLATO'S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS, By J. A. 


STEWART. 8vo, 6s. net. 


POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: from Seneca to 


Juvenal. By H. E. BUTLER. 8vo, 8». 6d. net. 


Ozford Magazine.—‘‘Mr. Butler’s book is one which no student of 
Roman poetry can neglect.” 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF DANTE’S INFERNO. 


By W. H. V. READE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. 


PRICHARD. §8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the 


late C. BIGG, edited by T. B. STRONG. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ISRAEL'S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. Four 
Lectures by C. F. BURNEY. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

MODERN RESEARCH AS ILLUSTRATING 
THE BIBLE. sys. R. DRIVER. 8vo, 3s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MSS. IN THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Appendix to Vol. 1 (Th. 


Aufrecht’s Catalogue.) By A. B. KEITH. 4to, 15s. net. 


Six Lectures delivered 
By D. G. HOGARTH. With a 





COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE OF IRISH MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. wit, 


Introduction by KUNO MEYER. Rawlinson B. 502, including the 
Annals of Tigernach ; the Psaltar Na Rann; Brehon Law Tracts, and 
many Poems and Stories, Tribal Histories, and Genealogies. Folio, 
containing 83 leaves of Vellum, with which 20 leaves of Paper are 
bound up. Subscription price, 4/. 4s. net. 


OECOLOGY OF PLANTS. An Introduction to 


the Study of Plant-Communities. By EUG. WARMING, assisted by 
MARTIN VAHL, prepared for publication in English by PERCY 
GROOM and ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR. Royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. net; 
morocco, 10s. net. 


SOLEREDER’S ANATOMY OF THE 
DICOTYLEDONS. Translated by L. A. BOODLE and 


F. E. FRITSCH. Revised by D. H. SCOTT. Two volumes, morocco 
back, 27s. 6d. net each ; cloth, 24s. net each. 


ANNALS OF BOTANY. Edited by I. Bayzey 
BALFOUR, D. H. SCOTT, J. B. FARMER, and R. THAXTER, 
assisted by other Botanists. Royal 8vo, with many Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text. Subscription price for each 4 parts, 30s. 
Vol. XXIIL., No. 90, 14s. [Jmmediately. 


NATURALIST IN TASMANIA. By 
GEOFFREY SMITH. With 33 Plates, 4 Text Figures, and a 
Folding Map showing the Geological Features of the Island. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘*The book furnishes a good sketch of the natural history of 
Tasmania...... The illustrations, good in themselves, are excellently selected 
to elucidate the text; and the style of writing is in every respect superior 
to that of most books of travel or of natural history.” 


EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY. By J. W. 


JENKINSON. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A 


MILTON MEMORIAL LECTURES, 1908. 
Read before the Royal Society of Literature. By G.C. WILLIAMSON; 
W. H. HADOW, E. H. COLERIDGE, W. E. A. AXON, E. H- 
PEMBER, G. E. B. SAINTSBURY, H. G. ROSEDALE, E- 
DOWDEN, Sir E. BRABROOKE, and A. VAMBERY. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by P. W. AMES. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo, 
6s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
Feap. 8vo, from 2s. 6d. net each; on Oxford India paper, from 3s. net each. 


DE QUINCEY’S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Edited with an Introduction by H. DARBISHIRE. 


THE HEROINE. By Eaton Srannarp Barrett. 


With an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. By C. Weis. 


With an Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE, and a Note on 
Rossetti and Charles Wells by T. WATTS-DUNTON. From ls. net. 
(‘* World’s Classics.”) 
Athenewm,—‘‘ All readers of any pretension to a thorough acquaintance 
with English poetry should get this little pocket ‘ Joseph.’ ” 


AUTHORS’ AND PRINTERS’ DICTIONARY. 


A Guide for Authors, Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, 
Compositors, and Typists, with full List of Abbreviations, an attempt 
to Codify the best Typographical Practices of the Present Day. By 
F. HOWARD COLLINS, with the assistance of many Authors, 
Printers, and Correctors of the Press. 
8, net. 


Tenth Thousand. 





CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 pages) post free on application. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK éC0.’s LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JEANNE OF THE MARSHES. E. Pxritures OppEenHeEiM. 


Mr. Oppenheim’s style is, as ever, easy and pleasant, and the book is both engrossing and noteworthy. 


THE SIN OF ALISON DERING. L. G. Moserty. 


“The plot of this story is cleverly conceived and well carried out. Miss Moberly writes with great charm and skill, and the reader is not likely to put down the book until the 
tangle is finally cleared up. Asa character-study, the figure of Alison Dering is drawn with considerable insight. "Financial Times. 


THE DUKE IN THE SUBURBS. Epgark WALLACE. 


“Mr. Wallace is at his best in the broad spirit of comedy, and his humour is always infectious.”— Yorkshire Post. 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN. Austin Fryers. 


“The book will please all who like a light, interesting novel.”—Christian World. 
MONEY. Marre Connor Lerauton. 


** Opening in the wilds of Australia with a discovery of gold by men who are starving, ‘ Money’ unfolds a striking and vividly imagined story.”—Bookman- 


SARAH TULDON’S LOVERS. OrME AGNUS. 


‘Sarah Tuldon is a creation in the full sense of the word ; a thing afire with life and the energy of a fearless paganism that is yet clean as the open hills. Splendour is the word 
that most naturally links itself with her—sp in Ag , mastery, and laughter.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A POACHED PEERAGE. Sir Wituiam Maenay. 


“The book is written in a style delightfully fresh and natural, and does not contain a dull page. It is rich in striking situations, strong dramaiic power, and a keen sense of 
humour, and is one the reader would fain finish at a single sitting.’ ""_Trish Inde, 








THE SOCIALIST. Guy THorNE. 
**A work of absorbing interest, dealing with one of the burning questions of the day in a manner alike entertaining and instructive.”—Jrish Independent. 
HIS FATHER’S HONOUR. Davip Curistre Murray. 


“* As we know from ‘ Rainbow Gold’ the late Mr. Christie Murray was capable of really fine work, and in ‘His Father's Honour’ we have the work‘of a skilled P mec 6 
orning Leader. 


SIR MORECAMBE’S MARRIAGE. FLoRENCE WARDEN. 


“It is almost a foregone conclusion, when the name of Florence Warden appears on a book, that a good story will be found within, and ‘Sir Morecambe’s Marriage’ is no excep- 
tion to this rule. This most up-to-date story is well worth reading.”—Jrish Times. 


PRINCE KARL. A. C. Gunter. 


‘* A book that will hold its own among the light literature of the present day. The local colour is subtly realized. Just sufficient is the plot to excite the interest without putting 
too great a strain upon the reader, whilst the dialogue is brightly written.”—Harrogate Advertiser. 


A TRAITOR'S WOOING. Heapon Hit. 


A book of absorbing interest, which will tempt many to finish it at one sitting. 


IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. Joun T. McInryre. 


“ Feverishly exciting from first page to last.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE NECKLACE OF PARMONA. L. T. Meape. 


“ Written in Mrs. Meade’s well-known and highly popular style.” 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE ror MAY 


(READY ON THURSDAY NEXT) 





CONTAINS :— 
A COMPLETE STORY OF INDIAN LIFE BY AN ARTICLE ON 
MRS. F. A. STEEL. THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THE PICTURESQUE CLIMAX TO 31 FINELY, REPRODUCED ponrmarss 31 


J USTUS MILES FORMAN’S taking part in this year’s Celebration at Btratford-on- Avon. 
NEW SERIAL ‘THE QUEST.’ SIR W. MARTIN CONWAY 


AN EXHILARATING COMEDY STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF CONTRIBUTES AN INTERESTING ARTICLE ON ‘MOUNTAIN ACCIDENTS.’ 
AND A TIMELY ARTICLE ON 





‘MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.’ 
SIXTEEN ADMIRABLE REPRODUCTIONS FROM FAMOUS PICTURES BY THE EDUCATION OF THE ARMY HORSE. 
MODERN ARTISTS IN COMPLETE STORIES BY 

THE McCULLOCH COLLECTION. FRED. M. WHITE, CHAS. G. D. ROBERTS. 


THE WINDSOR for may. Price SIXPENCE. 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Limrrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 68. each. 


FRATERNITY. 


[Second Impression. ] 


“It will be a document to those in future times who ask, 
‘What view of the world and man in their own day were 
people taking in 1909?’ It is, for ourselves, not only a 

icture of our own life, but a picture with a philosophic 
intention behind it. It answers not only the question, 
* Where are we?’ but two othere, ‘Ought we to be there?’ 
and ‘ How are we going to get away ?’”—T'imes. 


FRATERNITY. 


** A sincere, strenuous, finely subtle book. It fits into and 
enlarges the scheme of ‘The Man of Property’ and ‘ The 
Country House.’ We read him in in this book—with its 
extraordinary, almost devilish cleverness so closely allied 
to its tenderness—with admiration and delight.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


FRATERNITY. 


“Tt is difficult to remember any novel in the English 
language in which London has been so poetically visioned. 
There are many things in this book that are unforgetable ; 
there are whole chapters that are masterpieces of delicate 
and restrained workmanship. Mr. Galsworthy has never 
written such beautiful English prose before.”—Standard. 


FRATERNITY. 


“* Certainly the cleverest novel of the season.”—Truth, 

“The story is of poignant interest, its truth is as un- 
questionable as its art is supreme. It is worth whole 
libraries of ordinary novels.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRATERNITY. 


“Full of the understanding born of human sympathy, a 
picture of human life painted with sure distinction and 
artistic power, this tine and fascinating novel raises still 
higher the reputation the brilliant young writer has won.” 

Literary World. 


FRATERNITY. 


“Tt has a quality that no one sepeocintins of fine craft 
can measure, we think, without delight. It is not enough 
to say that ‘ Fraternity’ is get; it is alive with genius, It 
is a transcript from life.”—JUustrated London News. 


FRATERNITY. 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s new story is noteworthy in more ways 
than one. An admirable piece of literary work, it is as in- 
teresting as its plot is simple and its characters human. 
The book is aglow with insight and sympathy.” 

Christian World, 





THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 


[Fourth Impression. } 


* One of the few volumes among recent works of fiction to 
which one thinks seriously of turning a second time—a 
book in which an intelligent man could browse with satis- 
faction, even with profit. It has in it some of the generous 
qualities which make ‘ Vanity Fair’ the pene delightful 
work it is.....The whole is a sound and equable piece of 
work, deserving high praise.” —Atheneum. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
(Fifth Impression. } 

‘* A story worthy of his reputation. It is by his knowledge 
of character, his insight, his literary power, that the author 
claims and holds our interested attention. ‘The Country 
House’ deserves the widest measure of success as a careful 
study of modern life, and an interesting piece of fiction, 


presented with remarkable literary — ; 
jaily Telegraph. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


[Third Impression.} 


“A masterly work, strong, vivid, observant, and stimu- 
lating ; it seems to shine out above anything else in con- 
fiction. Mr. Galsworthy is already one of the 


tem 
few Covel who — count, and it is safe to prophesy 
for him an ever-increasing fame.”—Daily Mail. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN. 





FACT IS STRANGER THAN FICTION 





J. M. DENT & CO. 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. _ 


Critical Edition, with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. 
ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. Translated, with Preface, 
by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 


This Edition contains a Facsimile in Coloured Photo- 
gravure from the famous Miniature of Beethoven in his 
twenty-first year, also Facsimiles of Music hitherto 
unpublished, &&. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This is the First Complete English Edition of 
Beethoven’s Letters, and contains over 1,100 Lettera 
and Notes. 

Daily Telegraph.—“It is hardly too much to state that 
here we have the final word on thoven, the best of all 
studies of the man and his innermost self.” 


A NEW LIGHT ON 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


By HAROLD BAYLEY. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Over 400 Illustrations. 

The design of this work is to explain the origin and 
meaning of the multifarious ‘‘ trade-marks” and decorative 
designs used by the early printers and paper-makers, 
and as far as ible to recover some of the fragrance 
with which these neglected emblems were once permeated. 


TALES FROM SACCHETTI. 


Translated from the Italian by MARY G. STEEG- 
MANN. Introduction by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. ne 
Atheneum—“ For Miss Steegmann’s translation of more 
than eighty of Sacchetti's tales we have nothing but praise. 
It is an excellent piece of work.” 


A POCKET LEXICON AND 
CONCORDANCE TO THE 
TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE, 


Prepared by MARIAN EDWARDES. _Illustrated- 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. 

Consists of various readings and interpretations of words 
and phrases, including the latest contributions given in‘ The 
Oxford Dictionary.’ The Glossary is accompanied by a 
Concordance, and illustrations from authentic sources have 
been introduced as a necessary means of understanding 
words referring to dress, armour, &c. 


NEW POOR LAW or 
NO POOR LAW. 


Being a Description of the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission. With an In- 
troductory Note by CANON BARNETT. ls. net. 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 


A REVIEW OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 
Contents for APRIL, 1909. 


Is Immortality desirable ? 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


An Assay in Zsthetics ROGER FRY 


Gogol, and the Cheerfulness of the Russian 
People MAURICE BARING 


Genius SAMUEL BUTLER 


The Physics of M. Gustave Le Bon 
NORMAN R. CAMPBELL 


The Ideas of William Morris 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


The Old Culture and the New 
OSCAK BROWNING 


Carlyle to the 




















Letters from Thomas 
Socialists of 1830 


Flaubert and Some Critics 
T. STURGE MOORE 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Yearly Subscription, 10s. post free. 








J. M. DENT & CO. 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE 


LOVE LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

Uniform with ‘New Letters and 

Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ 
2 vols. 25s. net. 


Daily News.—“‘ The literature of letters will be searched 
in vain for a parallel to these volumes. Even the love- 
letters of the Brownings suffer by comparison.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ No one will regret the appearance of these 
letters.” 

PRIZE COMPETITION—A PRIZE OF FIVE 
GUINEAS is offered for the best substitute for one of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s missing letters. See THE BODLEIAN 
for April and May, 14d. each, post free, to be had from 
Publisher only. The time allowed for competitors has now 
been extended to May 21. 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the Eight- 
eenth Century. By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With 
16 Portraits reproduced from Contemporary Sources, 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net 
Tatler.—“ An interesting and most fascinating chronicle 
of the lighter side of the Eighteenth Century.” 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF NAPOLEON 


By JOSEPH TURQUAN. With 22 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo (Ready on 30th) 12s. 6d. net 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, Abbess of Her- 
ford. By ELIZABETH GODFREY. With 17 Illus- 
trations Reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, 
Prints, &c. Demy Svo 12s. 6d. net 

Morning Post.—‘‘ No historical biography published 
during the last few years surpasses this one in the minute- 
ness —e research and the width of the field it has 
covered.” 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 
During a Tour on the Continent upon its Re- 
openi: after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814, 
Edited his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net 

Morning Post.—‘*Very readable and obviously trust- 
worthy and sincere.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUKES OF URBINO 
By JAMES DENNISTOUN of DENNISTOUN. A 
New Edition. Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. 
3 vols. 42s. net 
Times.—“ Dennistoun’s delightful work....the clear in- 
sight, diligent research, and literary taste won for his book 
a place among the classics.” 


MEMOIRS OF A 
VANISHED GENERATION 
Chronicles of the Knox Family. By Mrs. 
WARRENNE BLAKE. With 21 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo 16s. net 
Times.—“It is comfortable to imagine that the world 
before our time was so comfortable a place. Much of our 
history has to do with the deeds of such men and women 
in the mass ; and to read their trivial family letters is like 
standing on the hearthrug in the firelight and listening to 
evening gossip.” 


COKE OF NORFOLK 
By A. M. W. STIRLING. With 63 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 32s. net 
The hero of this remarkable book proposed the resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons which closed the War 
between England and America. He was the greatest agri- 
culturist England ever had, and introduced swedes into 
England. He was the last of Gainsborough’s sitters. He 
danced with the bride of Charles Edward, the Young Pre- 
tender, and his son, the Earl of Leicester, died only a few 
weeks ago. 
Times.—“ Mr. Stirling has given us one of the most in- 
teresting memoirs of recent years.” 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS 


By S. BARING-GOULD. With 55 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo 21s. net 


CORNISH CHARACTERS 


[Second Edition, 





By S. BARING-GOULD. With 62 Full-Page Illustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo 21s. net 

In these two volumes Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best. 

Readers, and indeed writers, will find more stirring romance, 

thrilling incident, and originality of character in them than 
in whole libraries of modern fiction. 


~ JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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Just Published. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE 
HERALDRY 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Editor of ‘ Armorial Families,’ 
Author of ‘The Art of Heraldry,’ &c. 

Nearly 800 Designs and several Plates in Colour 
specially executed for the Present Work by 
GRAHAM JOHNSTON 
Herald Painter to the Lyon Court. 

The aim of the Work is to give in a convenient form, and 
at a price not hitherto attempted, a comprehensive and 
accurate guide to the law and practice of heraldry. 
Every part of the science and each “‘ charge” is 
dealt with and explained, both as to its meaning 

and the rules which govern its use. 

“Mr. Fox-Davies deserves much praise, not only for the 
completeness of his but also for his careful regard of 
evidence—a most excellent thing in any heraldic writer.” 

Times. 
In 1 vol. containing over 600 pp. large square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6a. net. 





~ Just Published. A New Comprehensive Work. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ARMS AND ARMOUR 


By CHARLES HENRY ASHDOWN 
on. Secretary of the St. Albans and Herts 
Archeological Society, 

Author of ‘St. Albans: Historical and Picturesque,’ &c. 
Illustrated with about 450 Engravings in the Text 
and 40 Plates, mostly from actual Examples, 
Missals, Illuminated MSS., Brasses, Effigies, &c., | 
and from Original Research in the British Museum, 
the Tower of London, Wallace Collection, Rotunda 
at Woolwich, many Private Collections, &c. 

A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE AND A 
VOLUME OF MUCH BEAUTY. 

“The work of a competent and careful antiquary, but 
written on popular lines. In consequence of the very large 
number of good illustrations, it is of no great length.”—Times. 

In 1 vol. square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 











Just Issued, An entirely New Edition of 


FAIRBAIRN'S 
BOOK OF CRESTS 


As against 223 Plates in the 1892 (Third) Edition, 
there are over 300 inthe New Edition. The Text 
portion has been entirely re-set and greatly ex- 
tended. 

The only authoritative and the most complete collection 
of Crests and Mottoes in use in this Country. 

The Work consists of : 1. Nearly 5,000 Engravings, com- 
prising over 300 Plates. 2. A List of many thousand Crests 
properly described under the surnames of the individuals 
using them. 3. A Collection of Mottoes. 4. A Key to the 
Illustrations. 5. A Glossary of Heraldic Terms. 

The above New Edition is now re-issued at 25s. net. 
(2 vols. 400, cloth gilt as before.) 

“*Fairbairn’s Book of Crests’ has been a familiar work of 
reference for nearly half a > eg ..For the arrangement 
of the volumes we have nothing but praise....‘ Fairbairn’ 
is so desirable a book of reference that > long-continued 





vogue is in no way surprising.” —Standard. 





A Cheap Re-issue: Gieeson White's Great Book for 
5s. net; original price, 50s. net. 


No other Collection is so typical of British Art. 


THE MASTER PAINTERS 
OF BRITAIN 


By GLEESON WHITE 
Late Editor of ‘ The Studio,’ &c. 

164 Plates of Representative British Paintings, 
with Descriptive Text, Special Introductions, 
Biographical Dictionary of Artists, &c. 

1 vol. decorated boards, 5s, net, and bound in art cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 

















MONOGRAMS AND CIPHERS | 


Designed and Drawn by A. A. TURBAYNE 


any other book, viz., over 1,200 Designs. 
Previous price, 37s. 6d. net; now issued at 5s. net 
(paper covers) ; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Includes a larger number of Monograms than | INDIA. By Vicror SuRRIDGE. 





“Impossible to over-estimate the value of the work.” 
Studio. 


London: T. C. & E. 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
BY 
HORACE J. WRIGHT & WALTER P. WRIGHT 
The Famous Horticulturists. 
Illustrated with 100 Plates in Full Colours 
from Paintings by BEATRICE PARSONS, 
ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 
ANNA LEE-MERRITT, HUGH L. NORRISS, 
LILIAN STANNARD, MARGARET 
WATERFIELD, A. F. MUCKLEY, and F. E. 
JAMES, and many Cuts in the Text. 


2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
VOL. L. JUST ISSUED. 


“The amateur will find this work a most valuable guide.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The large plate illustrations are marvels of colour- 
printing.” —Bookman, 
“The authors of the popular but practical letterpress are 
well recognized authorities, and a notable feature is the 
collection of fine coloured drawings.”— Times. 





A Fine Art Book at a Popular Price. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


One Hundred Plates in Colour. 


General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE. 
Joint Authors : 
PAUL G. KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, 
MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


In 2 4to vols. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
VOL. L. JUST ISSUED. 


Criticisms and comments, often of the most useful and 
inspiring kind, which have previously 2 ep only in very 
exclusive or foreign publications accessible to comparatively 
few, will be brought within the knowledge of every amateur. 

“There have been so many failures in the attempt to re- 
pee in facsimile pictures by the Old Masters that one 

ooks askance at new efforts. The success of Messrs. Jack’s 
‘National Gallery’ is consequently something of the nature 
of a surprise.”—Atheneum. 








An Edition de Luxe at a Popular Price. 


THE WILD BEASTS OF THE 
WORLD 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘ Birds of the Countryside,’ &c. 
Illustrated with 100 Reproductions in their Full 
Colours from Drawings by Louis Sargent, Cuthbert 
E. Swan, and Winifred Austin 
In 2 4to vols. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

VOL. I. READY. 

** Messrs. Jack have broken new ground in this remark- 


able work. These splendid pictures make for intimacy.” 
Parents’ Review. 


“Ts such a presentment of Natural History as has hitherto 
been only attainable in editions de luxe.”—Sunday Times. 








An Imperial Series. 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
Edited by JOHN LANG 


CANADA. By Beckirs Wittson. Illustrated 
by Reproductions in Colour of Twelve Original Draw- 
ings by HENRY SANDHAM. 

“Mr. Beckles Willson knows his Canada well. He has 
made a fascinating book out of the adventures of Cham- 
plain, de la Tour, and Tracey. Our author writes with 
sympathy and enthusiasm.”—Spectator. 


AUSTRALIA. By Dr. W. H. Lana. [Illustrated 
in Colour by G. W. LAMBERT. 

“A volume of truth that reads more like pure fiction.” 

Observer. 
OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. By Joun Lane. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOHN R. SKELTON. 

“We find ourselves occasionally catching our breath at 
the relation of some dare-devil enterprise which went to 
the building up of Empire and sea-power.” 

Saturday Review. 
NEW ZEALAND. By RecrnaLp Hors ey. 
Illustrated in Colour by A. D. MCCORMICK, B.I. 
“ A fascinating pano ic story of our island —.. 


Illustrated in 
Colour by A. DL. MCCORMICK, B.I. 
‘*No one who takes the volume up will willingly lay it 
down again unfinished.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


Square 8vo, cloth, with characteristic design, 6s. net per vol. 
Also in Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d, net per vol. 





New Volume by Dr. Parkin 
SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 


In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo, 380 es 

with Frontispiece, 12s. . net. 
“It is well that a writer so oe equipped as Dr. 
Parkin should have been entrusted with this monograph 
about one of the greatest statesmen of the Dominion. Sir 
John Macdonald represented better, perhaps, than any 
other man the aspirations of Canada, and the story of his 
public life is in itself a history for almost haif a century of 
that country.”—Standard. 


WORLD'S STORY.TELLERS 


THE BEST OF THE WORLD'S STORIES 
IN A HANDY FORM. 

Each volume will contain one or more complete stories 

by one of the greatest story-tellers of the world, an intro- 

ductory essay by Mr. ARTHUR RANSOME, and a Frontis- 

piece Portrait by Miss J. GAVIN. 

Volumes already issued :— 

GAUTIER — HOFFMANN — POE — HAW- 
THORNE—MERIMEE— BALZAC—CHATBAU- 
BRIAND—STORIES BY THE ESSAYISTS— 
CERVANTES. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

_ These little volumes of stories form in themselves a 
literary treasure of rare jewels, and Mr. Ransome’s critical 
introductions double their value.”—Bookman. 

Cloth, 1s. net; also cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. 6d.fnet. 


NATURE BOOKS. 
THE MOST MARVELLOUS BOOKS FOR 2s. 6d. NET. 
48 Colour Plates and Simple Informative Text. 


Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM, 
the Editor of the now famous “‘ Told to the Children” Series. 


THE 


“SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN” 
SERIES 


consisting of compact volumes on subjects of general appeal 
to children, abundantly illustrated with 48 catip-deined 
Drawings in Colour, and with Text bearing directly on the 
illustrations, written specially to interest the child. 

The volumes issued include BIRDS (British), 
FLOWERS (Wild), THE SEA-SHORE, THE 
FARM, TREES, BEASTS. (Next month BUTTER- 
FLIES and NESTS AND EGGS.) 


By far the most widely sold Nature Books of To-day. 


THE “LOOK - ABOUT - YOU” 
NATURE BOOKS 


A CAREFULLY GRADED SERIES OF INTERESTING 
BOOKS ON NATURAL SUBJECTS. 

Containing about 100 pages in bold type, freely illustrated 
by Blocks in the Text, and with 8 Illustrations in Colour, 
from Drawings by PERCY BILLINGHURST, and other 
suitable Artists. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ As a Nature-Study Reader 
Mr. Hoare’s book is unique in its charm and various excel- 
lences. No one but a consummate teacher and zealous 
lover of nature could have written such a book. In your 
special department as printer you have nobly backed him 
- Paper, type, woodcuts, and coloured illustrations are 
all admirable.” 

Seven Volumes in attractive boards, 6d. net; 
also in picture cloth bindings, 1s. net, 
The Seven Volumes in er cloth, picture binding, gilt top, 
8s. net. 




















THE LATEST NATURE SERIES. 

** Among all the eee | nature-books that are being issued 
for children, ‘The Dwellers Series’ stands foremost for its 
clever and accurate illustrations, and simple while ex- 
tremely interesting text, printed in clear large type on good 
paper.” —Athencewm. 


“ THE DWELLERS” SERIES 
By Rev. THEODORE WOOD 
In 4to volumes, bold type, containing 4 Illustrations in 
Colour, and numerous Text Cuts from Drawings by 
F. M. B. BLAIKIE 
The Series consists of the following volumes :— 

1. DWELLERS IN THE GARDEN. Treat- 
ing of Common Garden Birds and Insects. 

2. DWELLERS IN THE POND. Including 
Sticklebacks, Tadpoles, Toads, Frogs, and Newts, 
and the various Aquatic Insects. 

3. DWELLERS ON THE RIVER BANK. 


Comprising the Animals, Birds, and Insects to be 
seen in the course of a stroll along the Banks of a 


8 

4. DWELLERS IN THE WOODLAND. 
Treating in the same way of the inmates of the 
Woods. 


5. DWELLERS IN THE MEADOWS. In- 
cluding Hedgehogs, Dormice, Harvest Mice, and 
the Birds and Insects which haunt the open Fields. 

6. DWELLERS UNDERGROUND. 
prising the various Burrowing A’ and Insects. 


In dainty picture bindings, cloth, 1s, net ; covers, 6d. net. 
Also the Six Volumes bound in One, cloth, picture binding, 





gilt top, 5s, net. A beautiful presentation volume. 


C. JACK, 16, Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the Seven- 


teenth Century. 
Based on the Work of John Smith, by 
C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated 
and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 
10 vols. 8vo, 25s. net each. 

Vol. Il. THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP 
and PHILIPS WOUWERMAN. 
Previously published. 


Vol. I. JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES VERMEER. 25s. net. 


Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
‘The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic,’ &c. With Map and Plans. 8vo, 
10s. net. 








SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire from Cesar to Diocletian. 


By THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated with 
the Author’s Sanction and Additions by Prof. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D. LL.D. With 
10 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. [T'uesday. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 24 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net each. 

Vol. XV. The Lesson of the Master. The 

Death of the Lion. The Next Time, and 


other Tales. 
By Mrs. PERCY 


GERVASE. DEARMER. 


Author of ‘The Alien Sisters,’ &c. 
8vo, 6s. 
The life-history of an idealist, whose ideals 
finally triumph, but only at the cost of the hero’s 
happiness. 








Crown 





NEW BOOK BY THE WRITER OF 
*‘CONFESSIO MEDICI.’ 


Faith and Works of 
Christian Science. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A thorough examination of what Christian 
Science claims to be and to have done, and is likely 
to cause much discussion both among those who 
are in sympathy with its teaching and those who 
are antagonistic. 


Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, 


and Paradiso. 
Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
3 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Mystical Religion. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. D.Litt., Haver- 
ford College, U.S.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. A.B. LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Mars and its Canals,’ &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


—@— 
THE BEATIFICATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


The Maid of France: being the 


Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne 
d’Arc. By ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“The book is a fine book, written in a fine spirit, 
and has nota dull page...... Mr. Lang has, indeed, 
succeeded in his purpose to fill this empty place in 
our book-shelves, and to depict this glory of 
her sex ‘a star of ancient France.’’’ 
Mrs. CREIGHTON in the Church Family Newspaper. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


Industrial Efficiency: a Com- 
parative Study of Industrial Life in 
England, Germany, and America. 

By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A. M.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. (Inland postage 5d). 
““The most valuable and suggestive contribution to the 


living question of international competition that has yet 
been written.”—Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


The Springs of Helicon: a Study 
in the Progress of English Poetry from 


Chaucer to Milton. 

By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Mackail lectures with so much unobtrusive learning, 
tact, and sympathy that one hopes he may bring some to 
read the old poets for themselves.” 

MR. ANDREW LANG in the Morning Post. 


NEW BOOK BY ‘PROF. WILLIAM JAMES. 
A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert 


| Lectures at Manchester College on the 


Present Situation in Philosophy. By 
WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 8vo, 5%. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 


|Memoir of George Howard Wil- 


kinson, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop 
of Truro and Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. By 
ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo, 288. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“One of the most interesting biographies published for a 
long time.”—Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. 


A History of the Church of 


England. By the Rev. M. W. PATTERSON, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) Una few days. 


Pastor Ovium : the Day-Book of 


a Country Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“Mr. Skrine is cheerful as well as earnest, and philo- 
sophically deals with mankind as he finds it. His records 
sparkle with the sidelights of humour.and shrewdness and 
observation ; and of course for the literary reader it has 
many echoes and graces.—Times. 




















** One of the best sporting novels which has been published 
Sor some time,”—FIELD. 


Polly Winford. xy evre nussry, author 
of ‘Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
**A clean, wholesome story, written in an easy, flowing 
style, without pretence, without straining after effect, and 
without any other feeling than that life is jolly and well 
worth living.” —Australian World. 





Poems. By W. J. CAMERON. Feap. 80, 36. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 3d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, Author of ‘ Vignettes of the 
Regency.’ With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 
Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* Mr. Toynbee’s absorbingly interesting 
book is in effect a complete review of English Court and 
political oe. during the period from the last days of 
George III. to the death of George IV.” 


ECONOMIC HERESIES : 
Being an Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the 
Economic Problems presented by ‘Things as They 
Are.’ By Sir NATHANIEL NATHAN. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘The author’s general attitude may 
be gothenes from his frank recognition that the authority 
of the professional economists has completely broken down, 
and that the orthodox teaching requires a thoroughgoing 
reconstruction ...A distinctly valuable contribution to the 
thought of the day.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF WAGNER 


By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Call no man a perfect Wagnerite till 
he has read and digested this addition to Wagnerian litera- 
ture....this delightful and interesting book.” 








THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘ Modern 
Mysticism,’ and ‘The Celtic Temperament.’ Demy &vo, 
68. net. 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘* He has set down the recollections 
of an eventful youth with the rare charm that can be wielded 
only by the accomplished essayist.” 

ation.—‘* A genuine document of much historical interest 
and artistic force....One scarcely knows whether to admire 
most the extraordinary tenacity of his memory, or the living 
freshness of his vivid pictures.” 





CHAPTERS ON 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Nation.—‘‘ Remarkable for sanity of criticism.” 

Atheneum.—*' The most valuable English contribution 
to Spanish letters since the same author gave us his 
‘History of Spanish Literature.’” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ These brilliant essays.” 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 
i oe a STALEY. Illustrated. u pane Sn 


The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies 
of Florence whose stories illustrate the Renaissance period. 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
A SILVER FOX. 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

This charming life of a fox, by the author of ‘ Lives of 
the ced and ‘Two Little Savages,’ will be ready next 
wee 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. New Edition, Pocket Size. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 
The mysterious personality and peculiar genius of the 
writer =e chose the name of Fiona Macleod were never 
more beautifully rendered than in ‘The Dominion of 
Dreams.’ It was the book she liked best herself, and the 
critics were unanimous in placing it first among her 
writings. 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of ‘ The Jessamy 
Bride,’ &c. 
Times.—“ This most entertaining social comedy.” ’ 
Observer.— For good, festive, but not facetious novels it 
would be hard to beat him.” 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘ Rose Macleod,’ &c. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘A strengthening tale, builded of 
charity, human kindness, and the humour which has tears 
behind it.” * 


THE PERJURER. 


W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘The Square Peg.’ 
visliniteatten : 7 [Shortly. 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET LEICESTER 
SQUARE W.C. 


‘The Country Home on Sale everywhere. 
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A Georgian Pageant. By Frank Frank- 
fort Moore. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


THis series of eighteenth-century studies 
is “the practical result of a long conver- 
sation which the writer had with the late 
Prof. Churton Collins upon a very memor- 
able occasion.” That lamented critic 
encouraged him to make public his 
contention that certain “ existing views ” 
respecting personalities of the Georgian 
period were “grossly erroneous”; and 
he now does so in a volume which, what- 
ever its faults, has undoubtedly been 
written con amore, and is_ therefore 
eminently readable. It should also be 
said that it is tastefully illustrated. 

Mr. Moore’s is no trivial knowledge 
of the subjects he handles, and he sets it 
forth with a vivacious pen. His wit is 
abundant, if sometimes rather boyish, 
but so is his spleen; and his prejudices, 
though they undoubtedly help to give 
colour to his writing, do not serve pro- 
portionately to advance his theses. He 
abuses the plaintiff's attorney too fre- 
quently and with too much zest to com- 
mend himself to a dispassionate jury. 
Now and again his accuracy is not un- 
impeachable, as when Sir Constantine 
Phipps is termed the earliest of Arctic 
voyagers, or Sterne included among the 
satirists of sentimentalism. If Walpole 
did not “know at once” (he is charged 
with pretending that he did) that the 
Rowley poems submitted to him were 
forgeries, it is pretty clear that he very 
soon suspected it, and, when backed by 
Gray and Mason, did not hesitate long 
about stating his opinion. And how is 
it that so finished a writer as the author 
came to pen “ at Italy ” ? 

Two of the Georgian studies are con- 
cerned with the Burneys, one with 





Baretti, three with the Gunnings, as 
many with Goldsmith, and two with 
Sheridan and his first wife. In all these 
the writer has a thesis to maintain, which 
he works up to with no little skill, and 
always holds his reader, if he does not 
invariably convince him. But this 
thesis is often subordinated to Mr. Moore’s 
pet prejudices—an inordinate exaltation 
of Goldsmith and an implacable hatred 
of Boswell. Occasional expressions of 
a fine Celtic contempt for Dr. Johnson, 
and a few not unmerited censures of 
Walpole’s scandalmongering proclivities, 
are thrown in as flavouring. The fact 
is that our author, as an amateur of 
the chosen century, is not sufficiently 
catholic. He is not satisfied with pro- 
claiming an admiration without a 
countervailing antipathy ; and the result, 
though undeniably piquant, does not 
always tend to edification. 

In the opening essay on Fanny Burney 
the main thesis—that after all too much 
has been made of the hardship of her Court 
life, since it gave us her ‘ Diary,’ which is 
superior to her novels, and brought her 
money—seems to us reasonable; yet 
who but its maintainer would deem it 
necessary to set against Fanny Burney’s 
“genius for observation”  Boswell’s 
“ genius for recording,” with the addition 
that the latter’s ““ powers of observation ” 
were “on a level with those of a sheep ” ? 
The further remark that the author of 
‘Evelina’ “had the artist’s instinct for 
collecting only such incidents as heighten 
the effect” betrays the popular novelist 
rather than the biographical critic. More- 
over, the concluding observation about 
the place of the Burney diary in letters 
does not agree with our ideas of its 
importance. 

Similarly in the second Burney study, 
the nominal theme of which is the party 
at the house in St. Martin’s Street 
where Mrs. Thrale first met her second 
husband, why should it be necessary 
to denounce the inoffensive brewer and 
to bracket him as a glutton with Dr. 
Johnson, in order to convince any one 
that in marrying Piozzi the lady did 
nothing derogatory ? The long and short 
of the matter is that at that time there 
was a strong social prejudice against 
artists, and that to-day there is not, at 
least not in all circles. Boswell once 
more comes in for punishment because 
he recorded the general disapproval of 
the Thrale-Piozzi match, and _ also 
because he did not sufficiently appreciate 
“honest Dr. Goldsmith.” The latter 
point is now generally admitted. We will 
make Mr. Moore a present of the admis- 
sion that Johnson had no taste for art 
or music, and that he was wrong about 
the marriage; nor will we venture to 
maintain that “‘ Bozzy ” excelled in tact 
or delicacy. We may perhaps take excep- 
tion to the journalistic use of the term 
“tragedy” as a title for the Baretti 
affray, but must express our acknow- 
ledgments to its vivid narrator. Baretti 
seems to have been a singularly unpleasant 
person, whatever his li istic talents ; 
and his conduct in regard to Johnson 





and the Thrales was abominable. It is 
to be hoped that the one story related to 
his credit is true. He is supposed to have 
been visited in prison by a professional 
rival, who requested his recommendation 
to his own pupils, so that he might teach 
them ‘‘ when you are hanged, sir,” and 
to have refrained from kicking the man 
out of the place. Mr. Moore in this paper 
gets in a palpable hit at both Johnson 
and Burke for indulging their conversa- 
tional propensities when they should 
have been thinking only of their friend 
in peril; and in this case has a legitimate 
complaint against Boswell for the meagre- 
ness of his report of that Baretti trial 
when “a constellation of genius” en- 
lightened the Old Bailey. 

The author retells the story of the 
Gunning beauties in his own way. He is 
probably right as to the undue amount of 
“romance” with which it has been 
invested, and justified in the scepticism 
with which he regards George Ann 
Bellamy’s account of the part she played 
init. But there seems some inconsistency 
in his treatment of the characters of the 
Countess of Coventry and the unfortunate 
niece who is declared to have resembled 
her so closely; and his handling of the 
actress who married the latter’s widower 
strikes us as decidedly captious. More- 
over, unless there is a misprint in one 
case or the other, his “ exact chronology of 
the crisis ® (the death of the first Lady 
Derby and the second marriage of her 
husband) is at fault. According to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
March 14 is the date of the death of the 
first countess—the further approximation 
between the two events would, of course, 
heighten Mr. Moore’s view of the 
indecorum of the latter. 

A most diverting piece of writing is the 
third Gunning sketch, called ‘The Plot of 
a Lady Novelist,’ in which are exposed 
the marriage manceuvres of another niece 
of the beauties, or rather, as Mr. Moore 
shrewdly suspects, of her mother, née 
Miss Susannah Minifie, the novelist. Two 
ducal families—those of Argyll and Marl- 
borough—were involved, and Walpole 
wrote a skit in verse upon the affair which 
is admitted, even by his frequent censor, 
to have been “ really clever,” though he 
will by no means allow that (as Horace 
wrote) ‘the family” (Gunnings) had 
‘dragged themselves down into the very 
dirt,” since a Minifie was at the bottom 
of it all. 

“Tragedy with a twinkle—that was 
Oliver Goldsmith,” according to Mr. 
Frankfort Moore, who is much concerned 
because his hero was not properly appre- 
ciated by Boswell and Beattie. Now, 
allowing that these gentlemen under- 
estimated the brilliant Irishman, and 
that Beattie was a little jealous of him, 
we cannot suppose that posterity has 
followed their lead in considering him 
“en awkward lout, a shallow pedant, 
and a_ generally ridiculous person.” 
Was it necessary for his latter-day 
admirer to maintain such extreme pro- 
positions as that irony is a special per- 


quisite of the Irishman, that “ blarney ” 
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and “ palaver”’ are consciously humorous 
modes of defence; above all, that the 
humour of an Irish bull is not involuntary ? 
For it seems that Goldsmith was never 
vain or awkward, but was continually 
amusing himself at the expense of the 
obtuse Saxon! We had always imagined 
that “ self-depreciation” was practised 
by Greeks and Orientals; and have en- 
countered even Englishmen who have at 
times indulged in mystification. Mr. 
Moore either proves too much, or he is 
laughing at his readers, some of whom may 
be found to set up ‘Tom Jones’ or 
‘Amelia’ against ‘The Vicar’ as the 
novel of the eighteenth century, or to 
deny the assertion that no other work 
of fiction of that period is now read “ for 
pleasure.” It may also be fairly ques- 
tioned whether ‘The Deserted Village’ 
or ‘ The Traveller’ is ‘‘ the finest poem ” 
of the eighteenth century, while rivals to 
the boasted pre-eminence of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’ (the story of the conception 
and production of which Mr. Moore tells 
with spirit) might be suggested. 

Finally, Goldsmith may not have been 
vain, but is the record of his sensitiveness 
with regard to the success of his best 
play a valid proof of the absence of this 
human weakness? Or is it evidence of 
the “real” vanity of Johnson that he 
wore a showy costume at the production 
of that same play? We trow not: the 
first instance surely tells the other way ; 
and we fancy that Johnson’s motive was 
strictly practical, and has been recorded. 
With regard to the incident of the Horneck 
sisters, their friend ‘‘ Dr. Goldsmith,” and 
the French officers, we have our doubts. 
It is noticeable that Mr. Moore makes the 
place ‘“ Lisle” in one passage (p. 122), 
and Calais in another (p. 225). 

The author puts forward a good case for 
the rejection of Sheridan’s sister’s story 
(given to Moore) of his secret marriage 
in France with Elizabeth Linley, about 
which Fraser Rae expressed some doubt ; 
and he tells most amusingly the story of 
the “amazing duels” connected with it, 
which must have been in the mind of the 
dramatist when he wrote ‘The Rivals.’ 
Mr. Moore has not yet discovered the 
origin of the sobriquet ‘‘The Jessamy 
Bride,” but he prints some interesting 
private correspondence from descendants 
of the Hornecks. 

The volume concludes with two non- 
controversial studies which show the 
writer at his best. Whether the shooting at 
Covent Garden of Miss Reay by Hackman 
should not be styled tragedy rather than 
“melodrama ”’ may be a question; there 
can be none as to the skill with which 
the subject is handled, and the analytical 
acuteness shown in the investigation of 
the development of the action. Even 
Boswell (who rode with the murderer to 
Tyburn) gets a good word from the author 
at last. ‘The Comedy at Downing Street’ 
deals in sprightly style with the marriage 
of Lady Susan Fox-Strangways to O’Brien 
the gentleman-actor, a framework of 
fact being filled in imaginatively. It 
would make an excellent short play 
if thrown into dialogue form. 








Shelley. By Francis Thompson. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
George Wyndham. (Burns & Oates.) 


In the mind of every man and woman to 
whom poetry is something more than a 
collocation of metrical lines, life something 
more than a procession of disconnected 
and meaningless events, there is, as it 
were, a shelf dedicated to that supreme 
criticism which adds, not so much to our 
knowledge of literature as to the power 
whereby we appreciate literature, and, 
through literature, life. There the present 
reviewer has placed ‘The Phedrus’ of 
Plato; there is Dryden’s ‘ Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy’; there are Coleridge’s 
‘Lectures on Shakespeare’ and Shelley’s 
sublime ‘Defence’; and there must 
space be found for Francis Thompson’s 
essay on Shelley. This essay is a profound 
appreciation of one poet by another, 
and most appropriately is it introduced 
by a fine letter from Mr. Wyndham. 
If we are unwilling to extend to the 
letter the high title we have bestowed 
on the essay, it is not that we are blind 
to the poetic quality of the writer’s mind, 
but merely because by so doing we should 
hazard our sense of proportion. Mr. 
Wyndham is not to Thompson what 
Thompson was to Shelley. Nevertheless, 
he has raised expectations which he is 
bound in honour to fulfil; admirers of 
the poet whom he understands so well 
have a right to claim some more elaborate 
appreciation. 

On Thompson’s essay we have but one 
stricture to make, which, perhaps, will 
best be made and disposed of at once. 
Thompson wrote as a Roman Catholic 
for Roman Catholics; consequently he 
adopted a tone of religious patronage 
which, though not offensive, is hardly 
artistic. The blemish is infinitely faint ; 
indeed, Mr. Wyndham holds that the 
“ apologia for writing on Shelley,” and 
the ‘‘ apologia for Shelley,” ‘are but the 
grey goose-feathers that speed it to the 
universal heart of man”: that is to say, 
he regards the blemish, not as negligible, 
but as non-existent. Perhaps he is right ; 
yet we incline to think that once at any 
rate (on pp. 68 and 69, to be precise) the 
intrusion of the patronizing spirit has 
damaged the structure of the essay. 

There is a single method, it seems, of 
appreciating an artist’s work: the critic, 
that he may understand why the artist 
felt what he did feel, and expressed what 
he felt as he has expressed it, must try 
to see the world as the artist saw it. 
Roughly, success in criticism may be 
measured by the distance within which 
this perfection has been approached. The 
advantages that a poet enjoys as a critic 
of poetry are therefore evident. Thomp- 
son, using his own sure intuition, his 
opulent but ordered imagination, his 
sensitiveness to external reality, his deli- 
cate feeling for implicit emotion—all that 
made him an artist, in short—has climbed 
cautiously up the thin-spun and elusive 
thread of Shelley’s poetry—the only way 


by which we may come at the heights from | 


which Shelley viewed life—and has sent 





us back a message for which both readers 
and poetry are the richer. His first 
discovery—that “‘ both as poet and man 
he [Shelley] was essentially a child ’°— 
may sound like a commonplace to the 
dull-witted, but how many of us know 
the graces and privileges of childhood 
as well as this critic ? 

“Know you what it is to be a child? 
It is to be something very different from 
the man of to-day. It is to have a spirit 
yet streaming from the waters of baptism; 
it is to believe in love, to believe in love- 
liness, to believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper in 
your ear; itis to turn pumpkins into coaches, 
and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child 
has its fairy godmother in its own soul; it 
is to live in a nutshell and to count yourself 
the king of infinite space ; it is 

To see a world ina grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour ; 
it is to know not as yet that you are under 
sentence of life, nor petition that it be 
commuted into death.” 


Sentences like these, in which every 
simple word is pregnant with meaning, 
open up vista after vista of recondite 
truth, the truth that lies about us unseen. 
The “ child’s faculty of make-believe ”— 
the faculty which, amongst men, poets 
preserve and enjoy—is one of the two 
great secrets of Shelley’s genius :— 

“He is still at play, save only that his 
play is such as manhood stops to watch, 
and his playthings are those which the gods 
give their children. The universe is his 
box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the 
day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumbling 
amidst the stars. He makes bright mischief 
with the moon. The meteors nuzzle their 
noses in his hand. He teases into growling 
the kennelled thunder, and laughs at the 
shaking of its fiery chain. He dances in 
and out of the gates of heaven: its floor is 
littered with his broken fancies. He runs 
wild over the fields of ether. He chases the 
rolling world. He gets between the feet 
of the horses of the sun. He stands in the 
lap of patient Nature, and twines her 
loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look nicest in 
his song.” 

Then, by a graceful transition, we are 
brought through our conception of Shelley, 
the heaven-born child and poet of nature, 
to a view of Shelley, the heir of the Meta- 
physical School. Standing in the high 
places where Shelley stood, Thompson 
sees him as a true poet of nature, but not 
of the Wordsworthian type; for he saw 
in nature “not a picture set for his 
copying, but a palette set for his brush ” ; 
and owing to this view of nature ‘‘ imagery 
was to him not a mere means of expression, 
not even a mere means of adornment ; 
it was a delight for its own sake.” This 
is the second secret by understanding which 
we come to understand Shelley: con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is a direct 
descendant from Crashaw through Collins. 

“The Metaphysical School, like Shelley, 
loved imagery for its own sake: and how 
beautiful a thing the frank toying with 
image may be, let ‘The Skylark > and 
‘The Cloud’ witness. It is only evil when 
the poet, on the straight way to a fixed 


| object, lags continually from the path to 
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play. This is commendable neither in 

t nor errand-boy. The Metaphysical 
School failed, not because it toyed with 
imagery, but because it toyed with it frostily. 
To sport with the tangles of Neera’s hair 
may be trivial idleness or ee 
ness, exactly as your relation to Newra is 
that of heartless gallantry or of love. So 
you may toy with imagery in mere intel- 
lectual ingenuity, and then you might as 
well go write acrostics: or you may toy 
with it in raptures, and then you may write 
a ‘Sensitive Plant.’ ” 


Armed with this twofold perspective 
glass, we are bidden to contemplate the 
poetry of Shelley, and observe its super- 
eminence in that quality which is ad- 
mittedly the essence of poetry—the per- 
ception and expression of the abstract in 
terms of the concrete. Given genius, 
Shelley’s childlike feeling for reality and 
passionate preoccupation with imagery 
were the natural and necessary parents of 
this essential quality. But to it some- 
thing was added; for one moment 
Thompson turns to a particular passage 
in ‘Prometheus Unbound’ (Chorus of 
Spirits, Act IV.), and in a flash of insight 
reveals the peculiar treasure of Shelley’s 
mind, shows how he was greater than a 
great poet :— 

“He had an _ instinctive perception 
(immense in range and fertility, astonishing 
for its delicate intuition) of the underlying 
analogies, the secret subterranean passages, 
between matter and soul; the chromatic 
scales, whereat we dimly guess, by which 
the Almighty modulates through all the 
keys of creation. Because, the more we 
consider it, the more likely does it appear 
that Nature is but an imperfect actress, 
whose constant changes of dress never 
change her manner and method, who is the 
same in all her parts. 

“To Shelley’s ethereal vision the most 
rarified mental or spiritual music traced its 
beautiful corresponding forms on the sand 
of outward things. He stood thus at the 
very junction-lines of the visible and in- 
visible, and could shift the points as he 
willed. His thoughts became a mounted 
infantry, passing with baffling swiftness 
from horse to foot or foot to horse. He 
could express as he listed the material and 
the immaterial in terms of each other.” 


We are unwilling to forgo this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word about Thompson’s 
style; not only the style of this essay, 
which is as admirable for lightness and 
perspicuity as for chaste splendour of 
imagery, but also of his poems, which is 
often, and often unjustly, censured for 
obscurity. This charge, to be sure, is 
generally nothing more than a confession 
that the critic is ignorant of Latin—a 
confession apt to reduce literary discus- 
sion to the petty commerce of the drawing- 
room. Yet at times Thompson is, in a 
sense, obscure, though assuredly it is 
never the obscurity which arises from 
thoughts but half laid hold on, and power 
insufficient for expressing such fragments 
as have been grasped. Thompson is 
obscure in the sense that Berkeley is 
obscure, in the sense that the Greek 
language is obscure to modern minds: 
he perceives and communicates relations 
and differences, shades of thought and 
feeling, that are beyond the comprehen- 
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sion, or even the ken, of ordinary in- 
tellects. Again, he is obscure in the sense 
that most good poets and poetical writers, 
Shakespeare, for example, are obscure. 
The progress of his explicit ideas is accom- 
panied by a progress of implicit emotions ; 
and when, at some sharp turn in his dis- 
course, he calls upon the reader to rise 
with him to realms of almost inexpressible 
feeling, he expects him to have followed 
emotionally as well as intellectually—to 
take leave of earth from the same high 
peaks. 

“Enchanted child, born into a world 
unchildlike ; spoiled darling of Nature, 

laymate of her elemental daughters ; 

pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,’ laired 
amidst the burning fastnesses of his: own 
fervid mind; bold foot along the verges 
of precipitous dream; light leaper from 
crag to crag of inaccessible fancies ; tower- 
ing Genius, whose soul rose like a ladder 
between heaven and earth with the angels 
of song ascending and descending it ;— 
he is shrunken into the little vessel of death, 
and sealed with the unshatterable seal of 
doom, and cast down deep below the rolling 
tides of Time. Mighty meat for little 
guests, when the heart of Shelley was laid 
in the cemetery of Caius Cestius ! ”’ 

Such a passage perhaps, in the intensity 
of its latent passion, is only to be felt by 
one who has followed the writer step for 
step, through all his emotional way- 
farings. Ultimately, it must be under- 
stood by the sympathetic imagination. 
Is it not by such imagination that we 
understand all great criticism, all poetry 
and art, all that is most profoundly 
significant in life itself ? 








In Old Ceylon. By Reginald Farrer. 

(Arnold.) 

‘“ WHEN you leave the Island of Angam- 
anain [Andaman], and sail about a thousand 
miles in a direction a little south of west, 
you come to the Island of Seilan, which is 
in good sooth the best Island of its size in 
the world.” 

Such is the recorded opinion of Marco 
Polo, and many travellers before and since 
have shared his favourable opinion. For 
Ceylon has many distinctions: scenery 
and tropical vegetation of great beauty 
and profusion, with facilities for sport and 
travel; a variety of precious stones, 
with imitations for the unwary ; a history 
beginning long before the Christian era ; a 
religion which remains by its extensive 
influence one of the moving powers of the 
world ; and a language akin to Pali, which, 
though now dead for more than two 
thousand years, was that in which Sakya 
Muni, otherwise Gautama the Divinely 
Perfect Being, declared the Way. 

These qualities naturally attracted many 
men of different types, each following 
the line in which he was specially interested. 
For its history Englishmen are mainly 
indebted to George Turnour, who was 
born in Ceylon in 1799, brought up in 
England under the guardianship of Sir 
Thomas Maitland (King Tom), and 
entered the Civil Service in 1818. Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent about fifty years ago 
recorded that Turnour was exploring the 





Pali manuscripts when Prinsep was de- 
ciphering Buddhist inscriptions in Hindu- 
stan and Western India, Csoma de 
KG6rés the Buddhist records of Tibet, 
and Brian Hodgson those of Nepal. 
The result was a translation of the 
‘Mahavansa,’ or records of the Great 
Dynasty, condensed in an ‘ Epitome of 
the History of Ceylon,’ which, though 
incomplete when the author died in 1843, 
is the basis of our knowledge of events 
dating from five centuries before Christ. 
Like the ‘ Rajatarangini’ of Kashmir, 
it is a metrical chronicle; in it the chief 
events of each reign, the founding of great 
cities with their monuments of Buddhism, 
and the construction of important works 
for the supply of water are duly set forth, 
and by it the value of Singhalese literature 
as material for history is established. 

In addition to information about Ceylon, 
the ‘Mahavansa’ contains a history of 
Buddhism in India from 590 to 307 B.c., 
a period which covers the operations of 
Alexander the Great and the embassy of 
Megasthenes to Chandra Gupta at old 
Patna. The books are stated to be made 
of leaves of the palm tree two or three 
inches broad and from one to three feet 
long, pierced with holes at both ends, 
through which they are secured by a 
cord between ornamental wooden covers. 
The description calls to mind the find by 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins, in Chinese Turkes- 
tan, of ancient birch-bark leaves con- 
taining a Buddhist text in early Prakrit 
and Kharosthi script, and the account 
by Dr. Stein of similarly bound books 
found in the sand-buried cities of the 
Takla Makan desert. 

Turnour was followed by Tennent, 
whose ‘Ceylon,’ published in 1860, is 
valuable as adding much miscellaneous 
information to the history recorded in 
the older work. Now Mr. Farrer takes 
us over the old ground; his book is 
divided into three parts of six chapters 
each, and these are of varying merit. He 
visited Colombo and Kandy, and has 
recorded his impressions occasionally in 
a manner not to our liking. Here is a 
sample extracted from a description of 
Kandy lighted at night :— 

** Across the stillness to our left lies the 
extended front of the hotel over the quivering 
gleam of the water, and the barbaric effect of 
its arcade, illuminated through panes of 
topaz, amethyst, ruby, emerald, and thrown 
up again from the lake in smooth answering 
jewel-flashes of emerald, ruby, amethyst, 
topaz, becomes a glamour, rich and fairy- 
like under the transfiguring magic of mother 
night. And through the healing gulf of 
silence in which we are plunged pierces only 
the dim susurrence of cicalas in the trees 
that stand, immovable black bronzes, along 
the shore of the water, or up the crowded 
slopes that now are aoe but enormous 
crested waves of darkness, oaming up and 
up to the dense sapphire of the sky.” 

From this it is a relief to turn to the 
account in chap. v. of a visit to the Holy 
of Holies, and better still to the expres- 
sion, in refreshingly plain English, of the 
author’s dislike of the ills to which tra- 
vellers are subject :— 

“And yet at Dambilla here are these 
guardians of the shrines no less greedy than 
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any guide to a catacomb or church. At 
each successive door in the cliff’s face they 

illage the visitor, demanding fresh sums 
before they will open. Even the villagers, 
who stream up in their wake, will confront 
you with long written accounts of un- 
deserved misery, and try to make a prey of 
you; while the guide-boy from the rest- 
house not only offers no sort of help as to 
the sums that it is decent to give these 
people (the only reason for which he was 
engaged), but ultimately demands a pre- 
posterous fee for himself, on the strength 
of having been perfectly useless....I dis- 
liked the greedy monks, the chattering 

ide, the ps villagers ; not less did 

dislike the ramshackle rest-house, with 
its bad food and its rude, indifferent rest- 
house-keeper. And I cannot conceive, nor 
have ever been able to learn, how any 
animal can continue to live in such a state 
of utter fleshlessness as characterizes the 
typical rest-house chicken. I believe the 
breed is a special development, evolved, for 
the traveller's torment and the owner’s 
avarice, to such a monstrosity of nude 
boniness that one could almost shave with 
any portion of its anatomy.” 

Setting forth for the sacred city eighty- 

five miles from Kandy, Mr. Farrer wisely 
preferred the ancient mode of travel by 
stages to the modern railway or motor, 
and diverged at pleasure to see places of 
interest. To the leisure thus obtained 
we are indebted for an account of the 
‘Mahavansa’; some entertaining stories 
concerning Buddhadadsa, who “was a 
mine of virtue and an ocean of riches” ; 
and descriptions of Sigiri the lion rock, 
of Polonnarua, and finally of Anurad- 
hapura, the great city which was visited 
by Fa-hianin 413 4.p. “ It was crowded,” 
he says, 
“with nobles, magistrates, and foreign 
merchants ;; the houses were handsome, 
and the public buildings richly adorned. 
The streets and highways were broad and 
level, and halls for preaching and reading 
bana [the Way] were erected in all the 
thoroughfares.” 


It was the capital from about 437 B.c. to 
726 A.D. with interruptions, Polonnarua, 
and eventually Kandy, taking its place. 

Mr. Farrer describes the ruins and 
surroundings of Anuradhapura with evi- 
dent fidelity and becoming reverence, and 
ends his book thus :— 


** And so, as one gazes over the waste of 
Anuradhapura, and repeats the invocation, 
‘ Anicca, dukkha, anatta ’—‘ Impermanent, 
full of disappointment, without fixed per- 
sonality ’"—one realizes also that in the 
higher sense these things, and all lovely 
things of good intent, are permanent, filled 
with —_— satisfaction, radiant with an 
eternal fixed personality that must outlast 
the stars and the universe. Farewell, then, 
to the earthly relics of the Sacred City, 
which is the soul of Ceylon, sleeping peaceful 
there for ever across the plains of forest that 
fill the world from the high places of Mihin- 
talé. And after Anuradhapura there is 
nothing else to think of in Ceylon, nor ever 
can be.” 


The volume, though not entirely easy 
reading, because considerable research 
and learning are inferred, has many 
attractions, and should be read by all 
who have a kindly feeling towards 
Buddhism ; the type is excellent, and it 
is fairly illustrated from photographs. 





From Damascus to Palmyra. By John 
Kelman. _ Illustrated by Margaret 
Thomas. (A. & C. Black.) 


In some of the series of “‘ Beautiful Books ” 
published by Messrs. Black the beauty 
almost hides the book: the pictures, 
instead of illustrating, seem to efface the 
writing. This is not the case with 
Dr. Kelman’s latest contribution to the 
series. Miss Margaret Thomas’s drawings 
are attractive, even under the somewhat 
garish disguise of the colour-process of 
reproduction; but the main _ interest 
of the book lies in Dr. Kelman’s scholarly 
and at the same time vivid descriptions. 
He has already produced a notable work 
on the Holy Land, and the fact that he 
was formerly the assistant of Prof. 
George Adam Smith vouches for his 
sound training in Palestinian research. 
To this he adds a genuine love of the 
East and an appreciative sympathy with 
its people and its ideas. His powers 
both of observation and description are 
above the average. In a modest preface 
he disclaims all ambitious aims, and 
regrets that, in regard to the history of 
Palmyra, he has “ been able only to look 
over the edge of a land which I would 
gladly have explored. Nothing could be 
more tantalising than thus to hear the call 
of the ancient East, and yet go no further 
than the borderland.” 

But though his visits to Syria had to 
be snatched in the rare leisures of a busy 
life, Dr. Kelman is evidently a rapid 
impressionist, carries an open and sensitive 
mind, and had the advantage of friend- 
ship with experienced residents in the 
country. He is also well equipped in the 
literature of his subject, and frequent 
references attest the care with which he 
worked up his own experiences in the 
light of more profound researches. He 
writes, moreover, with a full sense of the 
glamour and romance of the East. Yet he 
seldom irritates us by too purple patches, 
and his enthusiasm is tempered by that 
sober reasonableness which Scotsmen 
believe to be peculiarly indigenous in 
Britain north of the Tweed : 

“The objective of the book is Palmyra, 
but it reaches its destination by way of 
Beyrout, Baalbek, and Damascus. Only a 
— glimpse of these cities is allowed us, 

ut I have tried to give character to these 
ae by taking each of them as a type or 
ymbol of one aspect of Oriental life. 
Beyrout may stand for the modern contact 
of East and West, Baalbek for the same 
contact in Greco-Roman times, and Damas- 
cus sits dreaming her timeless dream.” 

“Look how wide the East is also from 
the West” is the exordium of the book, 
and Dr. Kelman has little sympathy for 
the process of occidentalizing the former, 
and less belief in any “ real and vitalising 
fusion” of the two, even in Egypt. In 
Beyrout, indeed, “the two jostle each 
other at every corner,” but ‘“ although the 
centuries appear to be mixed up in a 
kind of solemn confusion, there is no 
question that the new world holds the 
crown of the causeway.” The introduc- 


tion of Western influences fills our author 
with dismay, not merely as _ regards 











external signs. Every traveller has 
lamented the degradation of an Arab 
sheykh who disguises himself in shabby 
European ‘“reach-me-downs”; but it 
is impossible to check the process, despite 
the obvious fact that the change is dis- 
astrous to personal appearance :— 

“* * Paris fashions ’ is the cry of this deluded 
land, at the call of which the girls, heavily 
painted, with short frocks and open-work 
stockings, with unspeakably gaudy dresses, 
and hats that neither tongue nor pen can 
describe, have transformed themselves from 
one of the finest spectacles in the world to 
the appearance of a ballet strayed by accident 
into the daylight. The lads have as a rule 

reserved the tarbush, the red fez which 
ights up an Eastern crowd so brightly ; 
but....the gaily cut trousers and the 
heavy scent that lingers behind those 
dandies after they have passed tell of a 
vulgarised and impoverished spirit.” 

The change is regretted by many of the 
Syrians themselves, we are told; and 
they compare their Westernized country- 
men to the “ crooked walker,” the raven, 
which once hopped gracefully like other 
birds, but in an evil moment attempted 
to copy the gait of the gazelle: ‘“ Now 
it walks as you see—neither like one nor 
the other. And that is what these are— 
crooked walkers.” The East, says Dr. 
Kelman, is awakening from her dream, 
but not to any new inspiration :— 

** Rather has she awakened to all manner 
of machines and utilities, pleasures, and 
fashions and ambitions of place and money. 
Holding lightly by her ancient and proper 
ideals, she is now in the act of exchanging 
old lamps for new ”’ ; 
and it is no consolation to be told 
that they burn kerosene. Moreover, this 
extensive transformation reacts upon 
Western visitors. A vulgarized Last 
makes vulgar tourists yet more vulgar. 
Undoubtedly ‘“‘the ancient visitors were 
more reverent to the mysticism of the 
lands they came to,” and it is a less 
wistful, and therefore a less sympathetic, 
Europe that now explores Asia. The 
spel] of the East is no longer so potent 
as it was, and the loss is the more regret- 
table since never has the West stood more 
in need of what the East could once give, 
and may still, if only it rejects the new 
false gods—the gift of thought and beauty 
worshipped for their own sakes, with 
no thought of utility; the “value of 
reverence and the value of peace.” 

Fortunately the corroding effects of 
European fashions have not yet pene- 
trated the desert. In his admirable 
chapter on ‘ Oasis Villages and Arab Life’ 
Dr. Kelman gives a charming picture of 
the unadulterated Arab. He understands 
the characteristic humour of the Oriental, 
and his manner of turning off awkward 
questions by unexpected replies :— 

“The humour of the East is sensitive to 
any sort of ingenuity, and truth is wholly 
subordinate to quickness of repartee. A 
native servant, appearing in appalling 
déshabillé, was asked why she had not 
combed her hair. ‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘ this 
is not the week for combing the hair; this 
is the week for washing the neck !’ ” 

The argumentum ad hominem is, however, 
the backbone of Oriental repartee. Dr. 
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Kelman can tell a story well, but we will 
not retail his anecdotes—they should 
be read in their context. United Free 
Presbyterian minister as he is, he takes 
a scientific interest in the Oriental art 
of cursing. To curse your religion 
(though it be his own) is the fiercest 
expletive of a Muslim, and it is applied 
without discrimination of the object: 
“ You will hear an old woman cursing the 
religion of her recalcitrant donkey, or 
a Jittle child addressing the same language 
to a fly that persists in alighting on his 
face.” The art of cursing relations is 
sometimes curiously exercised :— 

“A very small kitten, after attempting 
a raid from several points, at last succeeded 
in a sudden spring upon a piece of meat. 
A servant-lad pick up the offending 
kitten, still holding the meat in firm jaws, 
and flung it from him with the cry, ‘A 
curse on thy harem!’ The kitten was 
certainly an unmarried person.” al 

Another delightful chapter describes 
‘The Desert,’ and we do not recall any 
better account of one of its most striking 
characteristics—its secrecy, the mysterious 
secrecy so beloved by Orientals :— 

“There is nothing which gives a more 
impressive and a more insistent aspect 
of the desert than its boundless possibilities 
as a hiding-place. It is the infinite absence 
of cover which intensifies this to a point 
far beyond the suggestiveness of woods or 
rocks for hiding. The track passed over 
disappears behind the traveller until all 
conspicuous objects in it are wiped clean 
out. This creates a kind of entrainement 
like that of long forest glades or mountain 
vistas, but more irresistibly alluring than 
these. A whispered promise seems to keep 
imagination ever at the stretch. It is this 
constant expectancy that partly explains 
the fascination of the desert, as well as the 
fear which keeps the nerves of its children 
so overstrung....So there comes on all men 
that suspicion of possible watching eyes— 
not from gardens or from behind the walls 
of houses, but from hollows, mountains, the 
very stones of the ground itself — which 
adds to the eeriness of being alone the greater 
eeriness of probably being not alone.” 

In his chapters on Palmyra and the 
romantic, but too legendary story of 
Odenathus and Zenobia Dr. Kelman is 
on ground already covered, as his ample 
references sufficiently indicate; but he 
adds his own “note” of sympathetic 
imagination and quick impression. The 
book is eminently readable from end to 
end, and not only readable, but also 
scholarly. One or two pardonable slips 
may be pointed out: “Mr. W. M. Con- 
way ” has for some time enjoyed a title ; 
“ Mr. Yeates ” disdains the second e ; and 
the “ Celtic League”’ is unknown in Ireland. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Love Story of St. Bel. By Bernard 
Capes. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Capss’s latest book has all the 
qualities that a good romance should 
possess: a dramatic plot ; swiftness and 
colour in the narrative portions; and 
characters that claim and obtain the 
reader’s sympathy. Even the villain has 
a human and attractive side, and becomes 


Few are the pages without that “ addition 
of strangeness to beauty ” which was for 
Pater the mark of the true romantic. 
Moreover, while the writing is forcible 
and picturesque, it is free from the verbal 
extravagances which disfigured some of the 
author’s earlier work, though his metaphors 
are occasionally far-fetched, and he has 
still a fondness for the curious phrase. 
He is at home in fourteenth-century 
Siena, and the vitality of his condottieri 
and robber barons does not surprise us. 
Surprise only mingles with admiration 
when we consider his portrait of Siena’s 
Saint. Seldom has the unique figure, 
at once mystical and homely, of Catherine 
Benincasa been so exquisitely and con- 
vincingly set forth as in her brief appear- 
ances in Mr. Capes’s fiction. 


Little Devil Doubt. 
(John Murray.) 
Mr. Ontons displays in his new novel 
an intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of a printer’s workshop and also with 
the art classes of London. As a matter 
of fact, his knowledge may be said to be 
exercised here very broadly and generously. 
His intention has obviously been to write 
rather a bitter satire on the modern state 
of art and literature as accomplished by 
Board schools and “ half-education.” One 
of his characters in the printing works is 
constantly muttering curses on the memory 
of W. E. Forster, and that we may take 
as the key to Mr. Onions’s story. The 
result of his scheme is that the book as a 
novel suffers very much, and is not saved 
by an attempt to give it artificial coherence 
by the reintroduction of a _ printer’s 
girl in another capacity later. But we 
confess to finding the various scenes in 
printing works, art circles, and the journal- 
istic offices of Battye & Battye of engros- 
sing interest. Probably the earlier scenes 
in Mason’s at Burlborough are the best, 
because they are the most restrained. 
The characters that move about the 
printer’s works are vivid and admirably 
rendered. The London journalistic scenes 
are caustic and a trifle out of drawing ; 
but they are sufficiently alive to set a 
reader wondering, and perhaps doubting. 
The book ends with a display of rollicking 

satire. 


By Oliver Onions. 


The City of Beautiful Nonsense. By E. 
Temple Thurston. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. THURSTON seems to have abandoned 
his realistic studies of modern life. We 
should be more disposed to regret this 
if he had not apparently found a delightful 
substitute in the shape of sentimental 
comedy. His first experiment therein, 
‘Mirage,’ was not entirely successful ; 
it was too fantastic and too sentimental. 
But this latest, which by its title hardly 
claims to be other than fantastic, is in 
reality something different. It is good 
sound sentimental comedy, not always 
very real, but always very readable and 





| 





genuinely pathetic in his tragic end, for | charming, and plausible. We have only 
which the author has drawn with great | to object to the impersonation of a living 
skill upon the historic episode of St. | author by one of the characters, as out of 
Catherine of Siena and Niccolé di Toldo. | keeping with the delicate fabric, and we 


are at an end of our adverse criticism. 
Mr. Thurston can write a love-story, 
which is one of the hardest things in the 
world to do ; and he can write humorously, 
which is also a difficult achievement. 
If he does not intend to go back to “ Sally 
Bishops,” he might well develope this 
vein. After all, why should he go back ? 


A Young Man Married. By Sydney C. 
Grier. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


So spirited a book on a grandiose scale 
might have had a more distinctive title. 
The author displays an astonishing know- 
ledge of the Peninsular War, and the 
complicated battles waged by Welling- 
ton in the course of that remarkable 
campaign. Her knowledge, indeed, 
appears to extend to the topography 
of the battlefields. This is a notable 
book, and we offer the author our 
compliments on it as a tour de force. 
Apart from that aspect of it, the story is 
thrilling, and only suffers a little in interest 
by being episodic. The picaresque adven- 
tures of Capt. Cinnamond, due to his 
marriage to a young Spanish heiress, are 
related with vigour, a sense of character, 
and unflagging zest. 


Wax. By G. Somes Layard. 
Sons.) 
‘Wax’ is a disappointing novel in that it 
starts from an interesting situation, and 
steadily retreats. A young man, who has 
been befriended by a generous patron, 
finds that he is in love with the very 
girl to whom his elderly friend is 
engaged. There might have been some 
interesting developments given to that 
theme; but Mr. Layard merely lapses 
into an extravagance which is almost 
farcical. He makes use of hypnotism, 
and gives us an amazing adventure at 
Madame Tussaud’s in a fog. Nor does 
he appear to have taken any particular 
trouble with his characters. It is just a 
happy-go-lucky story such as is now 
produced in plenty. 


(Allen & 


The Threshold. By Winefride Trafford- 
Taunton. (John Long.) 


Tuts is a clever and a thoughtful, but not 
an attractive book: the few characters 
that move through it are drawn with a 
firm, though ponderous touch, while the 
whole atmosphere is one of drab depres- 
sion. We find no enlivening colour-sense, 
no glimpse of humour to relieve the 
gloom as the narrative progresses slowly 
to its inevitable close. The scene is 
mainly laid in the district of the 
potteries, and the chief love-interest 
centres in a young engineer from London 
and a beautiful “ pug-girl” with whom 
a brutal overseer is also infatuated. 
Inclination is sacrificed to the claims 
of faith, and the hero becomes a friar ; 
but he eventually recants, and, upon 
the crest of a second renunciation, is 
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murdered by the jealous overseer. The 
author has certainly the courage of her 
opinions, which she sets forth with com- 
mendable clarity and candour. Perhaps 
in her next novel she will omit certain 
passages of a slangy nature which here 
and there strike a jarring note. 


In the Potter’s House. By George D. 
Eldridge. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE struggle presented might be de- 
scribed as the effort of a man who, under 
the belief that he has fulfilled his Master’s 
commands, desires to mould his inward 
life on that of an austere monk while 
mixing with his parishioners. The task, 
difficult in any circumstances, is rendered 
peculiarly so by the conditions ex- 
isting in his pastorate. How his self- 
imposed austerity wars with his real 
sympathy with the waywardness of his 
people is shown with a rare knowledge 
of the diversity of character to be found in 
every community. The story is stronger 
in its sense of character than in incident. 


Pomp and Circumstance. 
Gerard. (John Long.) 


Here are no thrilling incidents, elaborate 
characterization, or epigrammatic dialogue 
A simple, conventional story is simply, 
pleasantly told. The heroine, the daughter 
of an English banker in Vienna, is the 
only member of his family who stands by 
his side when financial and social ruin 
overtakes him. She helps him to escape 
to London, where, gaining a modest 
livelihood as a teacher of languages, she is 
employed to give lessons in Hungarian to 
a well-connected, ambitious young clerk 
in the Foreign Office. A charming heroine 
she is, and the more the course of her 
love is obstructed, the more obvious 
does the happy ending become. The 
book is a careful and pleasing piece of 
work, its sentimentality being redeemed 
by a delicate touch of humour. 


By Dorothea 








BOOKS ON LONDON. 


Tyburn Tree: its History and Annals. 
By Alfred Marks. (Brown, Langham & Co.) 
—Mr. Marks’s exhaustive investigations on 
the history of the Tyburn gibbet, here set 
forth with great clearness, form a work of 
much value, which settles a difficulty that 
has long puzzled historians. The author 
transfers to Tyburn the hangings of well- 
known _— which have hitherto been 
supposed to have taken place at Smithfield, 
owing to a mistaken opinion that the term 
“The Elms” referred especially to the 
latter place. He shows that among the 
Normans the elm was looked upon as the 
Tree of Justice, and was planted to mark 
places of execution. This symbolical cha- 
racter was retained by the elm in France 
long after its use in connexion with places 
of execution was discontinued in England. 

Certain great iandowners had the privilege 
of erecting gallows on their estates; for 
instance, we learn from the Hundred Rolls 
and other documents that the Abbot of 
Westminster had gallows in fifteen places 
in Middlesex, in addition to one in the ville 





of Westminster. These were at Eye, Ted- 
dington, Knightsbridge, Greenford, Chelsea, 
Brentford, Paddington, Iveney, Laleham, 
Hampstead, Ecclesford, Staines, Halliford, 
Westbourne, and Shepperton. Mr. Marks 
refers to several places named “ The Elms ” 
which he connects with gallows, and possibly 
more will be found now that attention has 
been drawn to this point. 

The confusion that has arisen between 
the Elms at Tyburn and at Smithfield will 
be cleared up if we bear in mind the fact 
that the former was the king’s gallows, and 
the latter that of the City of London. The 
author sweeps away the popular delusion that 
the gallows was removed about the end 
of the fourteenth century from Smithfield 
to St. Giles’s, and then to Tyburn. The 
answer to this blunder is first that the 
gallows certainly existed at Tyburn at the 
end of the twelfth century, and secondly, 
that there is no evidence that a royal 
gallows ever existed at St. Giles’s, although 
a gallows was occasionally erected there for 
@ special case, as was done when Sir John 
Oldcastle was executed in 1417, and those 
implicated in Babington’s Conspiracy suf- 
fered in 1586. 

The earliest date to which the establish- 
ment of Tyburn as a place of execution can 
with probability be assigned is 1108; but 
the first record of an execution in London 
at present discovered was in 1177, and this 
was probably at Tyburn. The first record 
in which Tyburn is definitely named as the 
place of execution is dated 1196. In this 
year the turbulent William Fitzosbert, popu- 
larly known as Longbeard, was hanged at 
Tyburn, although, owing to the assertion 
of Stow, it is generally stated that his death 
took place at Smithfield. Among other 
important executions at Tyburn are those 
of Sir William Wallace (1305) and Roger 
Mortimer (1330), both of which have been 
set down to Smithfield. 

The site of Tyburn has been disputed 
for many years, and the discussion has been 
somewhat complicated by the confusion of 
two totally distinct things—the turnpike 
and the gallows. Through the earnest 
research of Mr. Marks and some others, it 
may now be considered as settled that the 
gallows stood at the end of Edgware Road, 
in the centre of the space where Oxford 
Street and the Bayswater Road meet it. 
This is shown on John Mackay’s map of the 
parish of St. George, Hanover Square (1725), 
and Rocque’s large map of London (1746). 
Norden’s map of Middlesex (1607) shows 
the gallows, but gives little indication of 
position. 

The next point to mention is the form of 
the gallows. There is a record of two new 
gallows being ordered in 1220, but the first 
mention of the triangular gallows (“‘ the 
triple tree’) occurs in 1571, on the occasion 
of the execution of Dr. John Story. This, 
as probably the previous ones, was a per- 
manent erection, subject to renewal from 
time to time. In 1759 the triple tree gave 
place to a movable gallows. The latter 
was erected before each execution, and 
“ when the bodies were cut down was carried 
off in a cart.’”’ The movable gallows was 
ordinarily fixed near the corner of Bryanston 
Street and Edgware Road, but the position 
was often slightly changed. Besides the 
gallows, there were gibbets at Tyburn to 
which bodies were transferred after having 
been hanged on the gallows. The word 
“ gibbet,”” however, was used loosely, and 
often made to do duty for the other. 

When the permanent gallows was removed, 
its site was occupied by the tollhouse of 
the turnpike, which was shifted from the 
east corner of Park Lane (then Tyburn 
Lane) to the corner of Edgware Road. 








The last execution at Tyburn was in 1783, 
in which year the new gallows was set up at 
Newgate. Besides the complete annals of 
hangings, Mr. Marks incidentally notices 


various points relating to the subject, such 
as the drawings to the place of execution. 
He writes :— 


*“*There were three kinds of drawing. In the 
vast majority of cases drawing means dragging 
to the place of execution, where hanging, dis- 
embowelling, and quartering followed. But 
drawing sometimes means dragging till the 
sufferer died of mere dragging. In some cases 
drawing means tugging by horses in opposite 
directions till the sufferer was torn to pieces.” 
The torture of dragging the prisoner for 
miles along a bad road, sometimes paved 
with sharp stones, was afterwards modified 
by placing oxhide under him. Then came 
the use of hurdles, and lastly of the sledge. 

This book is largely made up of fresh 
material, and forms a distinct addition to 
our knowledge. Its value is greatly en- 
hanced by the original collection of illus- 
trations, showing, among other things, the 
——— of the triple tree, and its site; 
also Sir William de Marisco (or Marsh) 
drawn to Tyburn in 1242 with nothing 
between him and the rough road; and a 
representation of the drawing on hurdles 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 


The Private Palaces of London, Past and 
Present. By EE. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—This is a handsome 
volume, well illustrated, and containing 
much useful information respecting most 
of the lordly houses of London, which will 
interest a large number of readers. We 
wish that an exterior view of each of these 
had been given, as this would help to identify 
such as have frequently changed their 
names. The author may claim some autho- 
rity for his title from the recorded saying of 
Queen Victoria to her friend the Duchess of 
Sutherland, ‘‘I have come from my house 
to your palace”; but the junction of 
“‘ private” with “ palaces”? sounds rather 
incongruous. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
mansions that still exist, and many of them 
are the glories of London. A clear and 
careful account of such well-known centres 
of rank and fashion as Apsley, Bridgewater, 
Devonshire, Dorchester, Grosvenor, Lans- 
downe, Spencer, and Stafford Houses cannot 
fail in interest. There is a sort of rivalry 
between Stafford House and Dorchester 
House as to which is the nobler mansion. 
The former is well known, but the latter 
required a good description so that the man 
who knows only the beautiful exterior may 
learn something of its wonderful contents— 
information which the author gives, not 
forgetting to indicate the presence of one of 
the finest libraries in the country. 

We regret that there is no account of 
Harrington House in Craig’s Court or of 
Harewood House in Hanover Square. The 
latter has only just been razed to the 
ground. Harrington House is a very fine 
building which has been singularly neglected 
by the topographers of London. It was 
for sale a short time ago, but it still exists 
in the heart of town, although, being out of 
sight, it is little known. Harewood House, 
the residence of the great book-collector 
the Duke of Roxburghe, was one of the finest 
houses built by the brothers Adam, and its 
destruction is a great loss. Room for & 
description of these houses could have been 
obtained by the omission of some of the 
earlier chapters on houses in the City and 
the Strand concerning which there is little 
information to be had. Mr. Chancellor writes 
in a verbose style which wastes a go 
deal of space and does not tend to pleasant 
reading. 
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London Passed and Passing: a Pictorial 
Record. By Hanslip Fletcher. With Notes 
by Various Authors. (Pitman & Sons.)— 
At a time when topographical books are 
so numerous, and some of them show little 
reason for their existence, it is pleasant to 
welcome a volume that contains so interest- 
ing a series of pictures of old London, the 
originals of many of which have passed away, 
whilst others are threatened with destruc- 
tion. These are true illustrations of the 
streets, drawn in different styles and various 
positions by an artist of distinction, and 
selected with judgment. 

We naturally regret the loss of such curious 
old streets as Holywell and Wych Streets, 
but the houses were worn out and unfit 
for habitation, so that it was really an 
advantage to be rid of them; but surely an 
effort should be made to save the work of 
our two great architects—Inigo Jones. and 
Sir Christopher Wren. In the case of the 
former, the houses designed by him on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with their 
pilasters boldly decorated with the rose and 
fleur-de-lis, ought to be preserved, but several 
have already gone. Mr. Fletcher has drawn 
one of these which, according to local 
tradition, was the residence of Nell Gwyn. 
This had to go to make room for a new 
street, but other examples of Jones’s bold 
street architecture, although decayed, ought 
to be respected, and restored with discretion. 
Wren’s churches are the glory of the City, 
and were designed to form a setting of 
brilliant gems surrounding St. Paul’s; 
but they are gradually being cleared away. 
If the towers had been left in all cases, there 
would be something to be thankful for. 

Although much of old London is lost 
yearly, there are still left many charming 
relics of past centuries, such as the Charter- 
house, the Temple, Gray’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, 
Staple Inn, and Barnard’s Inn. Some of 
these are represented in this volume.  Clif- 
ford’s Inn is a favourite of the artist, and the 
drawings of it are good, especially one of a 
room in the inn (No. 3) which has had the 
beautiful carving once covering its walls 
taken from it, and transferred to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum ; but we must let 
Mr. Frederick Fenn describe it himself, for 
he lived in it :— 

“‘ All the doorways, cornices, and the fireplace 
were richly decorated with wonderful carving 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons....In earlier 
days the room illustrated had been used for the 
dinners of the Society of Clifford’s Inn, and there 
was at that time a magnificent mahogany dining- 
table to be seen, and also some fine Chippendale 
chairs.” 

The old shop in Portugal Street was worth 
figuring, but we are surprised that Mr. 
James Bone should be inclined to credit the 
modern claim for it as being the original of 
Dickens’s ‘ Old Curiosity Shop.’ The claim 
cannot be sustained, as reference to 
Dickens’s text will show. 

_We are indebted to Mr. Fletcher for his 
picture gallery, and to ‘“‘ the eminent hands ”’ 
who have written the discriminating text. 


Wanderings in Piccadilly, Mayfair, and 
Pall Mall. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Alston Rivers.)—In this pretty little book 
the illustrations are of more value than the 
letterpress, which is merely an epitome of 
other books on the same subject. These 
notes on the heart of the West End are 
made to gyrate round Stewart’s Tea-Rooms 
at the corner of Bond Street, called “Stewart’s 
Corner.” The publisher seems to have 
felt that to assume this shop to be the 
hub of the best part of London is sufficiently 
remarkable to require explanation, so he 
writes :— 

“To begin one’s peregrinations at the corner 
of Bond Street and Piccadilly seems at first sight 





a little arbitrary, but one soon realizes that in 
starting from ‘Stewart’s’ and keeping within 
a half-mile radius of this centre, one is really 
covering by far the most interesting portion of the 
West End.” 

The plates, which are mostly reproductions of 
old prints, are singularly interesting (espe- 
cially the coloured ones), and are themselves 
worth the price of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE are glad to note a reissue, we believe 
at a cheaper price, by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, of a most valuable work on 
the Parliamentary constitution of this 
country, duly praised by The Atheneum 
at the time of its appearance. The Un- 
reformed House of Commons, dealing chiefly 
with borough representation before 1832, 
and incidentally with many subjects of 
historical and archeological interest, was 
issued by Edward Porritt, assisted by Annie 
G. Porritt, from the State of Connecticut in 
1903, and appears again now also in two 
volumes. Of these the second deals with 
Scotland and Ireland. Time has only 
confirmed the view that the first volume 
is, on the whole, the most useful book in 
existence upon the English borough system 
of Parliamentary representation. 

Recent Suffrage agitation among women 
will cause fresh attention to be turned 
towards many passages which affect women’s 
place in political affairs. Such, for example, 
are those where it is shown that women 
burgage holders were permitted to transfer 
their right to vote to husbands, sons, and 
even nephews; or to any man possessing 
qualification in the particular borough. 
Distinct from these women burgage holders 
were women patrons controlling boroughs. 
Mr. Porritt shows that, although the custom 
of women attending debates in the House 
of Commons did not become established 
until the reign of George II., women 
‘lobbied ” for private Bills as early as the 
last years of the seventeenth century. Atten- 
tion is called to a speech by Grantley 
Berkeley in which he pointed out that as 
early as 1716 women were on one occasion 
admitted not only to the Gallery, but also 
to the floor of the House itself. 

Among the matters dealt with at the 
time of the first appearance of the book 
were important passages showing election- 
eering on the part of Kings of England, 
similar to that of which the present German 
Emperor is a master. The modern Con- 
stitution with which the Kaiser has to 
deal does not allow him the scope possessed 
by Queen Elizabeth in the grant of charters 
to boroughs “rotten from the beginning 
of their Parliamentary history.” It is, 
however, noteworthy that the great creation 
by Queen Elizabeth, in 1562, of Cornish 
Parliamentary boroughs, intended to 
strengthen her in Parliament against the 
Puritan opposition, did not in all cases pro- 
duce the result desired by the Crown. 
Burleigh and Walsingham, among those on 
whose advice at various times the Queen 
relied, had friends and relations in the 
Puritan party ; and Tregony anu others of 
the newly created boroughs sent occasionally 
to Parliament some of the fiercest among 
the opponents of the Court. 


Old Times on the Upper Mississippi. By 
George B. Merrick. (Cleveland, Ohio, 
Arthur H. Clark Company. )—The Mississippi 
is identified for most of us with Mark Twain, 
whose very name was derived from the cry 
of the pilot as he took soundings. Mr. 
Merrick’s book is stated to be “the recol- 
lections of a steamboat pilot from 1854 to 





1863.” This, however, is something more 
than the truth, as Mr. Merrick himself states 
that his piloting lasted only a few seasons, 
certainly not over the period mentioned, 
which covered his life between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one. Yet Mr. Merrick 
had a childhood and youth intimately asso- 
ciated with life on the great river. He was 
born in Michigan, and brought up at Prescott, 
at the junction of the Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers. In those days the river was 
the main highway of communication with 
the outer world from inland States. It 
drained and supplied Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
eonsin, and others. It ran like a sea, as 
it does now, and the craft that braved its 
winds and waters were huge and serviceable 
boats, many of which are illustrated affec- 
tionately in these pages, all being registered 
faithfully in Mr. Merrick’s lists. 

Mr. Merrick began life, so to speak, 
facing the friendly waters, and saw ex- 
perience as clerk, engineer, and _ pilot. 
What he has to tell us of those far-off 
days when Mark Twain was piloting 
boats in the lower reaches of the river is 
interesting—perhaps even more interesting 
to oversea folk than to his own country- 
men. Civilization, thinks Mr. Merrick, has 
been the undoing of the Mississippi. Once 
primeval forests spread for hundreds of 
miles on either bank, and held the snows 
of winter. Now these forests have gone, 
and the melting snows and rains drain into 
the river and produce floods at some stages 
of the year, subsequently reducing the 
majestic flow to “the dimensions of a 
second-rate stream.” The railways have 
killed the Upper Mississippi, as the photo- 
graphs of Prescott in 1876 and 1908 demon- 
strate at a glance. But the life on the river 
was of vivid old-world interest, and we are 
glad to have some facts recorded, even if 
the record lacks the imaginative and 
humorous power of Mark ain. It is 
possible, on account of the very naiveté and 
lack of art in Mr. Merrick’s pages, to get 
a good idea of the life in the fifties. e 
should have liked a really good map, which 
is lacking; but we appreciate the im- 
mense patience and research which have 
gone to make the various tables and lists. 
Also we like the story of Bob Eden, son of 
an English baronet, destined to holy orders, 
and of his adventurous career. 


Sunset Playgrounds. By F. G. Aflalo. 
Illustrated. (Witherby & Co.)—Mr. Aflalo 
has a good many books to his credit, but 
he has still to learn that negative information 
is not interesting: he is too fond of writing 
about what he did not do, where he did 
not go, and fishes he did not try to catch. 
Except where he writes, as it were, with his 
fishing-rod in one hand and his pen in the 
other, the present volume is not very much 
better than the record of a globetrotter 
who has fixed his itinerary before leaving 
home, and lets his tour and his book suffer 
accordingly. 

Mr. Aflalo’s style is frequently slipshod. 
He takes a flying leap from Panama 
to Canada to tell us about the mosquitoes 
in the latter country, and they evidently 
made a painful impression on him, for 
he tells us all about them again, in 
almost identical words, when he arrives in 
what he calls “‘ The Land of Snows.” When 
dealing with aquatic scenery and the beguil- 
ing of fish, however, he is in his element, and 
writes well and interestingly. The picture 
of the submarine “gardens” of Catalina, 
for instance, is satisfactory, and the pages 
on the yellow-tail tuna could not well 
be improved. We sympathize with his 
strictures on ‘the inordinate thirst for 
‘buttons’”’ (the Californian fisherman’s 
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equivalent of the golfers’ ““ Monthly Medal ”’) 
which, as he says, “‘ does much to spoil the 
true spirit of sport.” . . 

The following passage is a fair ——— 
of Mr. Aflalo at his best. He is fishing for 
black sea bass, and is “into” a big fish, 
and waiting for his boatman’s word to 
* strike ’’ :— 

** * Now, sir, let him have it!” 

‘“*I did. Then he let me have it, pulling the 
rod down into the water before I could slip the 
butt in the leather socket under my chair, and 
rushing off with eighty or ninety yards in a mere 

reliminary frolic. en, as I got the butt 

ome, Herbert put out the oars, for the sudden 
moves of a big bass must be followed very 
cautiously, and the engine is useless for such work. 
The line was now tight, and we settled down 
comfortably to what looked like a long interview, 
the bass towing the boat gently but firmly half 
a mile further from the land, with every now 
and again a little joyous rush of twenty or thirty 
yards off the reel, just by way of showing his 
quality. I knew that the tarpon tackle was 
sound enough, so I acted on Herbert’s admoni- 
tion to ‘ sock it into him.’ Such a burst of speed 
did this inspire that he ran the line through the 
bait, which came in view, only to be cut loose 
and recovered by Herbert in case some shark or 
other marauder might be attracted by it and 
bite through both it and the line, as had more 
than once happened to me with a kingfish, when 
eatching tarpon in Florida. Within about 
twenty minutes, being fresh that morning and 
full of energy, I had him alongside....” 
This was followed by a somewhat similar 
run, the two fish aggregating nearly 300 lb. 

The latter part of the book, where we 
come to British Columbia and Canada, is 
more attractive than the beginning. The 
author, too, seems to be on better terms 
with his work, and the good passages come 
more and more frequently. There is a 
graphic description of a drive through 
the darkness with an incompetent hand in 
charge of the horses; and a good account 
of the National Park at Banff, a district 
in which, we are glad to note, there is a 
large and steadily increasing herd of the 
shaggy bison, once nearly extinct. 

Mr. Aflalo tells as that the so-called 
‘harnessing’ of Niagara has done very little 
to destroy the beauty of the Falls, and that 
there are not so many offensive advertise- 
ments as he had feared. He saw Niagara, 
but 
‘with a stubborn neglect of the ‘ side-shows.’ 
Thanks to American enterprise, everything is 
an extra....It was not so much that I grudged 
the money, but it seemed profanity to put your 
hand in your pocket every few seconds to enjoy 
the freedom of God’s masterpiece....It is this 
side-show element which ruins Niagara as a 
spectacle, and neither the advertisement nor the 
mechanical harness....It is possible....to turn 
your back on the trippers and your face to the 
Falls, losing all thoughts of man’s vileness in the 
roaring swirl of the waters round Goat Island, 
or enjoying their more subdued murmur from a 
solitary seat in the Victoria Park on the Canadian 
side, the only spot where privacy is possible.” 

There are many attractive photographs 
in the book, which is well turned out in 
every respect, though the Index has ap- 
parently been compiled without the author’s 
supervision, as it contains some curious 
entries, such as “ Flamboyant” (an adjec- 
tive occurring in the middle of a sentence). 


THE Proceedings of the Classical Association 
1908, Vol. VI. (John Murray), should be 
read by all classical scholars. They include 
an ‘Interim Report on the Pronunciation 
of Greek’; a ‘Report of the Curricula 
Committee,’ a representative body of 
teachers ; and, inter alia, noteworthy papers 
by Prof. Mackail on ‘How Homer came 
into Hellas,’ and by Prof. Sonnenschein on 
‘The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive.’ The 
Prime Minister found time to deliver an 
interesting address as President of the 
Association in October last, in which he 
referred to the recent broadening of classical 
study. 
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The Press Album is published by Mr. 
Murray for the benefit of the Journalists’ 
Orphan Fund, and edited by Thomas Catling. 
The contents are full of brightness and variety. 
A crowd of well-known artists and authors 
contribute to the distinction of the volume, 
which should bring much good to a deserving 
charity. 








SWINBURNE. 


CHILDREN and lovers and the cloud-robed sea 
Shall mourn him first ; and then the mother-land, 
Weeping in silence by his empty hand 
And fallen sword, that flashed tor Liberty. 
Song-bringer of a glad new minstrelsy, 
He came and found joy sleeping and swift fanned 
Old pagan fires, then snatched an altar brand 
And wrote, “ The fearless only shall be free !” 
Oh, by the flame that made thy heart a home, 
By the wild surges of thy silver song, 
Seer before the sunrise, may there come 
Spirits of dawn to light this aching wrong 
Calied Earth! Thou saw’st them in the fore-glow 


roam ; 
But we still wait and watch, still thirst and long. 
EpEN PHILLPOTTs. 








WHITLEY STOKES. 


WE may add to the brief note published 
by us last week on Dr. Whitley Stokes. 
This celebrated Celtic scholar, who died 
last week at his house in Kensington, was 
born in 1830 in Dublin. He came of a 
family of academic distinction. His great- 
grandfather Gabriel Stokes was a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; his grandfather 
Whitley Stokes was also a Fellow and 
Regius Professor of Physic; and his father 
William was a still more famous Professor 
of Physic. Sir Gabriel Stokes, the Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, 
was his cousin. 

Whitley Stokes was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, was called to the Bar in 
1855, and in 1862 went to India, where in 
1877 he became legal member of Council. 
The remarkable features of his career were 
the diligence with which throughout life 
he pursued the study of Celtic languages 
and the perseverance with which he edited 
Irish texts. When he died he was at work 
on the Irish versions of the medieval prose 
renderings of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia.’ “It is 
my Schwanengesang,” he said; “my eyes 
grow too dim to read any more manuscripts.” 
Yet had he lived he would certainly have 
attacked some other text. He _ studied 
philology under Prof. Siegfried in Dublin, 
and read the ‘ Grammatica Celtica ’ of Zeuss, 
O’Donovan’s grammar, and O’Reilly’s dic- 
tionary. Thus he began, and was encouraged 
by O'Donovan and O’Curry, but never 
tried to attain any colloquial knowledge 
of the language. His earliest work appeared 
in 1860, and was an edition of eleven hundred 
Trish glosses on a Latin treatise on the 
declensions, and of the Latin text and Irish 
glosses of the poem known as the ‘ Lorica’ 
of Gildas. Mr. S. H. O’Grady read the 
whole, and added some interesting notes. 
The text of the ‘Sanas Cormaic,’ a glossary 
attributed to Cormac MacCuilennain, Bishop 
of Cashel, who died in 903, and two other 
glossaries, were Stokes’s next work, and 
appeared in 1862. O’Donovan had left 
in manuscript a text, translation, and notes 
of Cormac’s book, and these Stokes printed 
with some philological notes at Calcutta in 
1868. In 1866 he finished at Calcutta 
* Goidelica,’ a collection of Irish glosses, of 
which an enlarged edition appeared in 1872. 
In 1870 he printed at Simla the Irish text 
and a translation of Adamnan’s vision of a 
journey to heaven and hell. He published 
at Calcutta in 1877 texts and versions, partly 
based on O’Donovan, of Irish lives of 
Patrick, Brigit, and Columcille ; and in 1882, 





also at Calcutta, the ‘ Togail Troi,’ an Irish 
tale of the siege of Troy, in part founded on 
the ‘De Excidio Troizw’ of Dares Phrygius. 
He edited in the Rolls Series the tripartite 
life of St. Patrick in 1887. In the “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia’”” in 1890 he printed the Irish 
lives of saints from the Book of MacCarthaigh 
Riabhach. The huge ‘Thesaurus Palzo- 
hibernicus,’ which he issued with Strachan 
in 1901, though based on the work of Ascoli, 
Bradshaw, and others, required enormous 
labour. Stokes printed many other Irish 
texts and translations, as well as numerous 
philological papers, two Cornish texts, 
and some Breton glosses. In 1905 he pub- 
lished with the Bradshaw Society the 
‘Felire’ of Oengus Ceile Dé, a metrical 
account of Irish and other saints which 
he had edited in quarto, but from fewer 
MSS., in 1880. 

The works which have been mentioned 
show the continuous occupation of his 
industrious life. In his hours of relaxation 
he enjoyed music, and used to drive out to 
Richmond Park and take exercise by 
throwing the boomerang. His interests 
were philological, and it is curious that he 
never learnt how to pronounce the Irish lan- 
guage, and could not read aloud a single 
sentence with correct accent. He often 
spoke contemptuously of the old scribes, and 
never showed any affection for the great 
names of Irish literature. He became the 
despair of university printers in the vain 
endeavour, as his works abundantly show, 
to attain absolute accuracy in an editio 
princeps of an obscure text. He was 
intolerant of the mistakes of others, and 
sometimes denounced men who, like the 
late Prof. O’Beirne Crowe, were familiar 
with parts of Irish of which he knew nothing. 
He had some peculiarities of translation. 
He often rendered the Irish word baile— 
the modern word for a town, a townland, 
and home—by the old English stead ; he 
translated gilla, which has a wider meaning, 
by gillie; and was fond of the verbs “to 
fare’? and “to bide.” He did not always 
clearly state the sources of his knowledge. 
This defect is to be observed in his earliest 
works, and increased as he grew old. It 
is right to mention it, for it affects the esti- 
mate of the value of some of his books. 
The main effect of his work was to cause Irish 
grammar and Irish texts to be better known 
and more studied. Every Irish scholar of the 
future will have to make himself acquainted 
with the long shelf of volumes which are 
the product of the arduous labours during 
fifty years of Whitley Stokes. 





“SEX -TOTEMS” IN ENGLAND. 

Sc. Andrews. 

Tue Australian ‘“sex-totems”’ are mys- 
terious things. They are inevitably exoga- 
mous, for so are the sexes ; but their origin 
is obscure, and their social influence is of 
the faintest. Among the Kurnai the emu- 
wren is the elder brother of the men, and 
the superb warbler the elder sister of the 
women. Among the Wotjobaluk to injure 
a bat is to harm a man; to injure the 
owlet-nightjar is to harm a woman. The 
women occasionally kill the men’s sex- 
totem and display its body in camp to cause 
a skirmish, which, among the Kurnai alone, 
apparently, produces flirtations and pro- 
posals. The fight is “a jolly kind of fight, 
like skylarking,” in the Turrbal tribe; and 
really the practical results of “sex-totem- 
ism,” which is only known in Australia, 
come to no more. 

In medieval England, I am pleased to 
find, the holly tree was the sex-totem of the 
men, the ivy tree of the women; and the 
social result was “a jolly kind of fight, like 
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skylarking.” The young men entered the 
hall with branches of holly, singing, 


Here comes holly that is so gent, 
To please all men is his intent. 


In Northern Ireland, as I found out in a 
curious way, “‘the holly is a gentle tree,’’ 
and dear to the fairies. This came out ina 
recent case of a Poltergeist at a farmer’s 
house. Stones and other objects flew about, 
and no human hand was ever caught in the 
act of throwing them. My information 
was from the parish minister, whose son 
was an eyewitness. The neighbours attri- 
buted the troubles to the fairies, for the 
farmer had swept his chimney with a large 
bunch of holly boughs, and “the holly is 
a gentle tree.” 

To return to our English “ sex-totems.”’ 
The girls brought ivy into hall; both sexes 
bade every one speak well and honourably— 
the men of the holly, the women of the ivy. 
The end was “‘ a jolly kind of fight,”’ in which 
the lads drove the lasses out of hall, and 
sang a song in honour of men and holly, 
and derisive of women and ivy. It appears 
to me that the Australian “ sex-totems ” 
are of no more importance, and are no more 
to be called “totems” than our old ivy 
and holly, for the myth that “ the bat made 
the men, and the night hawk made the 
women’ of the Turrbal tribe merely 
accounts for the fact that the bat is the 
men’s badge, while the night hawk is that 
of the opposite sex. 

See Howitt, ‘N.T.S.E.A.,’ pp. 148-51, 
‘Cambridge History of English Literature,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 379-80; for the Holly and Ivy 
Song, Anglia, xxvi. 279. 

The Kentish custom by which the lads 
steal the ‘‘ivy lass” of the girls, the girls 
steal the “holly lad” of the boys, and the 
totem effigy of either sex is burnt by the 
other, is noted in Brand and Ellis, ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ vol. i. p. 68. This custom cor- 
responds to the killing of the men’s emu-wren 
by the women of the Kurnai. 

A. Lane. 








‘GREAT BRITTAIN’S TREASURE,’ BY 
SIR NICOLAS HALSE. 


A cory of an interesting and little-known 
seventeenth-century treatise on trade, com- 
merce, and the Navy, entitled ‘ Great 
Brittain’s Treasure Environing this famous 
Isle with brazen walls invincible, main- 
tayned with great gaine, by forces in- 
vincible,’ 1636, is comprised in Messrs. 
Hodgson’s catalogue of books and MSS. 
from the Blofeld Collection, to be sold on 
Friday next. The work was left in manu- 
script by Sir Nicolas Halse, and ‘“ recovered 
and painfully recollected out of the old 
papers and fragments of that worthy and 
lately decesed Knight,” by Francis Stewart 
[Hepburn], ‘‘ Eldest Sonne to the late 
Earle Bothwell.” 

The work includes five separate treatises, 
chiefly concerned with schemes for raising 
funds to replenish the exhausted exchequer 
of King Charles I., to whom the work was 
dedicated—and to whom a specially written 
copy was presented, as may be seen 
from the only other recorded example, 
viz., that in the Egerton Collection of MSS. 
at the British Museum. The latter copy 
differs only from the one now under notice in 
being more closely written and on a smaller 
page, while the binding is stamped in gold 
on the front cover with the words “Tibi Soli 
© Rex Charissime.” 


The first and second treatise discuss 
“the rich and unknowne worth of youre Ma 
Brittish ffishings, whereb Fourty Hundred 
thousand pounds Sterling « Treaty judiciously 
. of the 
ine, for 21 Yeares lease” ; 


and faithfully managed may be ined 
Hollander by wr of rs ores 


while at the end of it “a broad way is layd 
open” by which the King may enforce his 
desires upon the Hollander, should they 
refuse to entertain the proposition. 

The third discourse D ange &@ way in which 
the King’s “ Royall Navy may be doubled 
in nomber or tripled in a short tyme,” 
in order “to subdue thé Hollanders unto 
youre Royall pleasures,” and at the same 
time to “force the King of Spaine allsoe 
to be glad to begg youre Royal Highnes 
ffriendshipp, favour and aid.” 

The fourth treatise, which is perhaps the 
most interesting, sets forth a scheme for 
coining ‘‘Mundick and Silver Tynn’’— 
which the author naively remarks is “ all- 
most as faire as silver”—for circulation 
amongst the colonists in the New Planta- 
tions, which would enable the settlers to 
“traffique or Trade with the Barbarians or 
heathen, and will preserve the Treasure of youre 
Ma* kingdomes w** is now vapoured away with 
the smoke of Tobacco.” 

In this way wood and iron are to be obtained 
for the building of “ ffifty Sayle of warlike 
Shipps of great burthen,’’ which will result 
in such an addition of strength 

“to yor? Ma* force by Sea, as that yo™ Highness 
shall absolutely Comand the same as yo™ Royall 
Progenitors have done heretofore.” 

The last treatise deals chiefly with an 
“* Qeconomick or domestick way ’’ by which 
the method of ‘‘ Maulting”’ may be greatly 
improved. Halse was the inventor of @ 
new mode of drying malt and hops by means 
of iron plates, and several orders and 
petitions made in connexion with this 
patent are mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

It may be added that the work is written 
on 82 leaves, and bound in contemporary 
black morocco. Itisruled in red throughout, 
the fitst 123 pp. being numbered, while the 
remainder consist of an Epilogue, Tables or 
Breviats, and a ‘“ Medulla sive Synopsis 
totius Opocusculi ”’ (sic). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Coppens (C.), Choice Morsels of the Bread of Life; or, 
Select Readings from the Old Testament, 2/6 net. 
Taken from the Douay version with notes. 

Drummond (J. S.), Parables and Pictures for Preachers and 
Teachers, 2/6 

Edmunds (A. J.), Buddhist and Christian Gospels, now first 
compared from the Originals, Vol. II., 9/net. A reprint 
of ‘Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts,’ edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes on Chinese versions dating from the early 
Christian centuries, by Masaharu Anesaki. New 
Edition. 

Free Church Year-Book, 1909, 2/6 net. 

Jones (Rufus M.), Studies in Mystical Religion, 12/ net. 

Kent (C. F.), The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew His- 
tory, from the Creation to the Death of Moses; The 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel, from the Death 
of Moses to the Division of the Hebrew Kingdom, 5/ 
net each. With maps and plans. Parts of the His- 
torical Bible. 

Liber Genesis, Capita Selecta sine Punctis Impressa, 1/ net. 
Hebrew text, edited by George Wilkins. 

Lunyoro Portions of Prayer Book, 3 parts, 1/2 each. 

Mansfield College Essays, 12/net. Presented to Dr. Fairbairn 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, Nov. 4, 1908. 

Moore (W. T.), Man preparing for other Worlds; or, The 
Spiritual Man’s Conflicts and Final Victory, 6/ 

Moyes (Right Rev. M.), Saint Anselm of Canterbury, 


6d. net. 

Robinson (J. A.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
2/6 net. A separate issue of the first portion of the 
author’s ‘Commentary on the Ephesians’ published in 


1903. 

Saywell (Rev. J. L.), Manual of Occasional Offices for the 
Use of the Clergy, with Primitive Collects, Formule, 
Tables, and Lists, 4/ net. 

Smith (Walter C.), Sermons, 5/ net. 


Law. 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, Vol. IX. 
Part 2, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Archeological Survey of India: The Bower Manuscript. 
Revised translation of Parts I.-III., with facsimile 
leaves, Nagari transcript, romanized transliteration, and 





English translation with notes. Edited by A. F. Rudolf 


| Hoernle. ’ 5 

| Carter (R. Radcliffe), How to Teach Drawing without 
Copies, 3/6 net. . . 

| puff (J. B. K.), Pastel, 1/6 net. A treatise for beginners. 





Groot (C. Hofstede de) and Freise (Kurt), A Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of the Most Kminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century, on the 
Work of John Smith, Vol. IL, 25/net. Translated and 
edited by Edward G. Hawke. For notice of Vol. I. see 
Athen., Aug. 8, 1908, p. 159, and Aug. 15, p. 189. 

Moncrieff (A. Hope), The Heart of Se: 
Contains 24 illustrations from paintings by Sutton 

mer. 

Parbury (Florence), The Emerald set with Pearls, 21/ net. 
Reminiscences of the land of Kashmir, with illustrations 
from water-colour drawings. The volume also includes 
Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh,’ with musical additions by 
Florence Parbury and Guido Zuccoli. 

Paris, 3/6 net. Seventh Edition, with 32 reproductions 
— photographs. One of Grant Allen’s Historical 

uides. 

Rice (B. L.), Mysore and Coorg, 12/6 net. From the in- 
scriptions published for Government. 

Venice, 3/6 net. Reprinted Edition, with 32 reproductions 
from photographs. Another of Grant Allen’s Historical 


Guides, 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Cotton (Julian J.), A Book of Corpus Verses, 1/ net. 

Hewlett (Maurice), Artemision : Idylls and Songs, 3/6 net. 

Hudson (G.), Vanderdecken, and other Pieces. 

Macbride (Melchior), The Story of Glastonbury and the 
Grail; or, The Light of Avalon, 4/6 net. A mystery 
play concerning the introduction of Christianity to 
Kngland by Joseph of Arimathea. 

Pound (Ezra), Persone, 2/6 net. A mixture of rhymed and 
unrhymed verse. 

Tadema (L. Alma), A Few Lyrics, 2/6 net. 

Thaw (A. Blair), Pestum, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 

Tudor Facsimile Texts: U. Fulwell’s Like will to Like ; 
Nice Wanton ; Youth. 

Music. 

King’s Musick, 12/6 net. A transcript of records relating 
to music and musicians, 1460-1700, edited by Henry 
Cart de Lafontaine. 

Bibliography. 

Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Vol. II. Thesecond part of Mr. Wise’s admirable work, 
dealing with ‘ Pirated Issues,’ ‘ Collected Editions,’ and 
‘Complete Volumes of Biography and Criticism.’ For 
notice of Vol. I. see Athen., Sept. 26, 1908, p. 359. 

Clark (J. W.), The Care of Books, 7/6 net. An essay on the 
development of libraries and their fittings, from the 
earliest times to the end of the eighteenth century. 
New Edition. 

Library, April, 3/ net. 

Philosophy. 

James (W.), A Pluralistic Universe, 5/6 net. Hibbert Lec- 
tures at Manchester College on the present situation in 
philosophy. 

Political Economy. 

Root (J. W.), British National Finance, 5/net. An exten- 
sion of studies in the same subject published by the 
author in 1901. 

History and Biography. 

Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland : Vol. 
VIIL., 1541-6. Edited by Sir J. Balfour Paul. 

Bierce (Ambrose), Collected Works, Vol. I., 10 dols. In- 
cluding ‘ Ashes of the Beacon,’ ‘ John Smith, Liberator,’ 
‘ Bits of Autobiography,’ &c. Works of an American 
reformer. 

Boulger (D. C.), The History of Belgium: Part IT., 1815-65, 
Waterloo to the Death of Leopold I., 18/ net. Contains 
21 portraits. 

Bushell (Rev. W. Done), The Alienation of the Harrow 
Manors and the Surrender of the Chantries, 1/. One of 
the Harrow Octocentenary Tracts. 

Hart (Sir Robert), The Romance of a Great Career told by 
his Niece Juliet Bredon, 6/net. With a photogravure 
portrait and 32 illustrations. 

Kuropatkin (General), The Russian Army and the Japanese 
War, 2 vols., 28/ net. Historical and critical comments 
on the military policy and power of Russia and the 
campaign in the Far East, translated by Capt. A. B. 
Lindsay, and edited by Major E. D. Swinton, with maps 
and illustrations. 

Maxwell (Right Hon. Sir H.), The Story of the Tweed, 6/ 
net. Illustrated. 

Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908, 6/ net. Papers read before 
the Royal Society of Literature, and edited with intro- 
duction by Percy W. Ames. Contains 4 illustrations. 

Russo-Japanese War: Wa-fan-gou and Actions preliminary 
to Liao-yan, 10/6 net. Prepared in the Historical Sec- 
tion of the German General Staff, translated by Karl 
von Donat. 

Some Reminiscences of Three-Quarters of a Century in 
India, by a Mutiny Veteran, 2/6 net. 


Geography and Travel. 
Diver (Maud), The Englishwoman in India, 5/ net. 
Hale (A.), The Adventures of John Smith in Malaya, 
1600-5 


Lees (F.), A Summer in Touraine, 10/6 net. Contains 12 
illustrations in colonr by Maxwell Armfield, and 87 
other illustrations and a map. 

Moore (Mabel), ae in Hellas, 6/ net. With numerous 
illustrations and coloured frontispiece. 

Philips’ Handy Atlas and Gazetteer of the British Isles, 
showing Local Government and Parliamentary Divi- 
sions, 7/6 net. Edited by George Philip. 


Sports and Pastimes. _ —_ 

Dudley (G.) and Kellor (F. A.), Athletic Games in the 
py WE of Women, 5/ net. The authors write from 
the University of Chicago. 

Education. 
irth (C. H.), The School of English age and Litera- 

™ = y By A contribution to the history of Oxford 
studies. 

Short Manual of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, fully 
annotated with sections from the Children Act, 1908, 
1/ net. Edited by 8S. M. Murray, with notes by John 
Clark, D. M. Cowan, and others. 
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Blac! ts: i ita ton’: speci! xamination Ts. 7 ; 
aavente Macania "3 pty ts ‘Sir William Collins (F. Howard), Authors and Printers’ Dictionary, 1/ Studies in her Psy chie Ev olution. The 


A General Geography of the World: 
, rical, Political, 3/6. With glossary. 

Heaton = W.), A Scientific Geography: Book VII. The 
British Empire, 2/ net. 

Kirkman (F. B), The Growth of Greater Britain, 1/9. A 
sketch of the history of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

Rogers (Rev. H. G.), A Brief Survey of the World’s His- 


tory, 1/ net. 

Rose,(J. Holland), The Reign of Queen Victoria, 1/9 

Sallust : Catiline, 2/6. Edited by D. A. Penick. 

Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Reading: Chateau- 
briand’s Les Aventures du dernier Abencerage, Dumas’s 
Les deux Fréres, J. Gérard’s La Chasse au Lion, 
Madame de Girardin’s Le Chien volant, Laboulaye’s 
Pif Paf and Yvon et Finette, Xavier de Maistre’s Les 
Prisonniers du Caucase, Perrault’s Contes de Fées, 
Lucie Pezet’s Les jeunes Parisiens, Souvestre’s David le 
Trappeur, and Tépffer’s Le Col d’Anterne, 6d. each. 


Temple, and War of the Spanish Succession. 
Brose CH. E. 


Science. 
American Journal of Mathematics, April. 
Annals of Mathematics, Vol. X., No. IIL, 2/ net. 
Annual Reports of the Progress of Chemistry, Vol. V., 


4/6 net. 

Bateson (W.), Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, 12/ net. The 
author’s object is to give a succinct account of dis- 
coveries in regard to heredity made by the application 
of Mendel’s method of research. Illustrated. 

Cooper (C. S.) and Westell (W. P.), Trees and Shrubs of the 

ritish Isles, Native and Acclimatised, Part 3, 1/ net. 
Illustrated with coloured plates and black-and-white 
plates drawn direct from nature by C. F. Newall. 

Eugenics Review, Vol. I. No. L, 1/ net. A review on a sub- 
ject which needs to be widely known. 

Jameson (H. G.), Illustrated Guide to the Trees and 
Flowers of England and Wales, 2/6 net. 

Lewkowitsch (Dr. J.), Chemical Technology and Analysis of 
Kn a and Waxes, 3 vols., 50/ net. Contains 
54 illustrations and numerous tables. New Edition. 

Macdonald (1.), Home Nursing, with Notes on the Preserva- 
tion of Health, 2/6 net. 

Royal Astronomical Society, Monthly Notices, March, 2/6 

South African Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Report of the Sixth Meeting, Grahamstown, 1908. 

ee Department of Agriculture, Annual Report, 
1 


Weule (Dr. Karl), Native Life in East Africa, 12/6 net. The 
results of an ethnological research expedition, translated 
by Alice Werner. 

; Juvenile Books. 

Hamilton (John A.), A Mountain Path, and Forty-Three 
other Talks to Young People, 2/6. New Edition. 

Hastie (Rev. J. S.), Under the Blue Dome, 3/6. Open-air 
studies with — folk. 

Parrott (J. E.), Britain Overseas: The Empire in Picture 
and Story, 4/net. In the Young Folks’ kshelf. 

Fiction, 

Bazin (René), The Nun, 1/net. New Edition. For notice 
of tirst edition, see At » March 14, 1908, p. 318. 

Combe (Mrs. Kenneth), Cecilia Kirkham’s Non, 6/ 

Crockett (S. R.), Rose of the Wilderness, 6/ 

Dawson-Scott (C. A.), Treasure Trove, 6/. 
framed in the 
is relieved wit 


The story is 
y atmosphere of suburban life, which 
patches of humour and character- 


ame 

Dearmer (Mabel), Gervase, 6/. The history of an idealist 
whose ideals finally triumph, though only at the cost of 
his own happiness. 

Faber (Beryl) and Hamilton (Cosmo), a Sense of Humour, 
6/. The story of one day in the lives of four intimate 


en 

Handasyde, Other Things than Love, 6/. Lord George 
Bentinck is the prototype of the central character, but 
whereas the one gave up his turf career to devote him- 
self to a closer study of the Corn Laws, the other 

_ sacrifices his racing ambition to Tariff Reform. 

Hill (Headon), A Traitor’s Wooing, 6/. An exciting tale of 

the vengeance vowed by a rejected Maharajah. [Illus- 


trated. 

James (L.), Side-Tracks and Bridle-Paths, 6/. Many of these 
sketches, deal: with Persia, Russia, South Africa, 
and other places, have appeared in Blackwood, The 
Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette. 

King (Alix), The Romance of a Nun, 6/. The story of a 
young girl who, adopted as an infant by a community 
of French nuns, is educated by them, and becomes one 
of them while in ignorance both of the world she is 
renouncing and the world she is about to enter. 

Langfield (J.), Biddy the Spitfire, 6/. Has to do with the 

unt for a buried box containing 6,000. 

Luk-Oie (Ole), The Green Curve, and other Stories, 6/ 

McCall (Florinda), Double Bonds, 6/. Relates the adven- 
tures of a child of the bush, who, left a widow at the 
early age of sixteen, is taken charge of by her aunt, 
who wishes to arrange a brilliant marriage for her. The 
girl is commanded to keep her former marriage secret, 
and this brings her into trouble. 


Meade (L. T.), The Fountain of Beauty, 6/. A tale of a 
fatal oes 
—_— + These Little Ones, 3/6 net. Ten short sketches, 
w us ions ncer Pryse. 
ith illustrations by Spe: Pry: 


Norris (W. E.), Clarissa Furiosa, 7d. net. For former notice 
see Athen., March 20, 1897, R 374. 

Peard (Frances M.), The Flying Months, 6/ 

yw (C.), The Terror by Night, 6/ 

Singh (Sirdar Jogendra), Nur Jahan, 6/. The romance of 


an Indian me 

Sutcliffe ( weld Willowdene Will, 3/6. New Edition 
in the Adelphi Library. For former review see Athen., 
Dec. 21, 1901, p. 838 

Warden (Florence), The Veiled Lady, 6/. The starting- 
point of ‘The Veiled Lady’ is the appearance in a 
sleepy village of two women whose conduct arouses 

icion, and the reader is straightway plunged into a 

series of events of a pervlexing character. 


net. Third Edition of this excellent guide for authors, 
editors, printers, correctors of the press, compositors, 
and typists, with full list of abbreviations. 

Coomaraswamy (Ananda The Indian Craftsman, 3/6 
net. With appendixes by Sir George Birdwood and 
others. 

Essex Review, April, 1/6 net. 

Gibbons (Stanley), Priced Catalogue of Stamps of the 
British Empire ; Priced Catalogue of Stamps of Foreign 
Countries, 2/6 net each. ; 

Gregory (J. W.), Report on the Work of the Commission 
sent out by the Jewish Territorial Organization, under 
the Auspices of the Governor-General of Tripoli, to 
Examine the Territory proposed for the Purpose of a 
Jewish Settlement in Cyrenaica, 5/net. The object of 
the Ito is to procure a territory upon an autonomous 
basis for those Jews who cannot or will not remain in 
the lands in which they at present live. 

Greyfriar, April. A school chronicle in black and white. 

Tadema (L. Ima), The Meaning of Happiness, 2/6 net. A 


urse. 

Tompson (F. W.), High Licence, 1/ net. A critical exami- 
nation of the licence duties prevailing in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Pamphlets. 

Buckman (S. S.), An Octaval instead of a Decimal System, 
6d. net. An essay to show the advantages of an eight- 
figure, and the disadvantages of a ten-figure, notation 
for money, weights, and measures, 

Spanish Placard for Good Friday, 2d. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Aynard (F.), Oxford et Cambridge, 3fr. 50. In the series 
Les Villes d’Art Célébres. Be 
Debillemont-Chardon (Mme. G.), La Miniature sur Ivoire: 
Essai historique, Traité pratique, 6fr. 
Guiffrey (J.), Le Musée du Louvre: Peintures, Dessins, 
Chalcographie, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Navarro (M. Romera), Ensayo de una Filosofia feminista : 
Refutacién 4 Moebius, 3 pesetas. 
History and Biography. 
Bizet (G.), Lettres & un Ami, 1865-72, 3fr. 50. 
Longy (Lieut.), La Campagne de 1797 sur le Rhin, 10fr. 
Seillivre (E.), Une die d’Amour au Temps du Roman- 
tisme: Henri et Charlotte Stieglitz, 3fr. 50. Charlotte 
killed herself in 1834 in order to rouse her husband 
from a morbid condition of mind. 
Turquan (J.), La Dernitre Dauphine : Madame, Duchesse 
’Angouléme, 1778-1851, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Viirtheim (L), Octavia Pretexta, 2m. A critical edition of 
the play formerly attributed to Seneca. 
General Literature. 


Lanessan (J. L. de), Le Bilan de notre Marine, 3fr. 50. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 
In The Cornhill Magazine for May 


‘History and Citizenship: a Forecast,’ 
embodies a lecture on F. W. Maitland by 





Mr. A. L. Smith. ‘Ten Days of a Frontier 
Show ’ gives the impressions of a subaltern 
in a brush with the Afghans. Mr. A. C. 
Benson writes on ‘ Jane Austen at Lyme 
Regis,’ and Mr. Horace Hutchinson dis- 
cusses ‘ People who go to Plays’; while 
the breaking-up of Codrington’s old flag- 
ship the Asia suggests to Mr. John Barnett 
‘That Day at Navarino.’ Short stories 
are ‘ Between the Lights,’ by Mr. Perceval 
Gibbon, and ‘The Choice,’ by Miss 
Margaret Sherwood. Verse is represented 
by Miss Millicent Wedmore’s ‘ Jarjaille of 
Arles: a Provengal Legend.’ 

THE May number of Blackwood contains 
a sketch of Sir John Ardagh by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and a poem by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt entitled ‘Sir Hugh the Palmer.’ 
There is a descriptive paper by Mr. 
W. B. Thomson, entitled ‘The Year 
round in Northern Nigeria,’ and other 
articles are ‘The Admirable Crichton,’ by 
Mr. Charles Whibley ; ‘Sir John Sinclair 
and Arthur Young,’ by A. T. 8. Goodrick ; 
‘The Coup d’Etat in Turkey’; and 
| ‘Naval Defence by Panic.’ 








work is a translation, by Mrs. J. M. E, 
Brownlow, of ‘La Femme anglaise et son 
Evolution psychique,’ and exemplifies the 
growing study in France of English life. 

Mr. JoHN Murray is publishing ‘ The 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz,’ who had a 
remarkable political career alike in 
Germany and the United States; 
‘Memoirs of Col. Kenyon Slaney,’ edited 
by Mr. Walter Durnford; and ‘ Louis 
Napoleon and the Napoleonic Legend,’ by 
Mr. F. A. Simpson, a study which is based 
on careful examination of unpublished 
material. Translations are to be issued 
of ‘A Short History of the Chief Cam- 
paigns in Europe since 1792,’ by General 
A. von Horsetzky, who writes from the 
Austrian point of view, and ‘ Rasplata,’ 
by Commander Semenoff, the diary of a 
naval officer during the blockade of Port 
Arthur and the voyage of the fleets under 
Rodjestvensky. 

In Chambers’s Journal for May Mr. A, 
Stodart Walker continues his ‘ Celebrities 
I Have Known,’ including Gladstone, 
John Bright, Henry Irving, and J. L. 
Toole. Capt. Oliphant gives a second 
instalment of his ‘ Impressions of Algeria’ ; 
and Mr. G. M. Fraser writes on ‘ The 
Literary Associations of Dumfries.’ Other 
papers are ‘The Charm of the Cheviots’ 
and ‘ Glimpses of Mexico.’ 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have 
arranged for the publication of ‘The 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth “en- 
tury,’ by Prof. William Smart. During 
his three years’ work on the Poor Law 
Commission Prof. Smart felt the need 
of such a record. The first part of the 
work, which will probably appear in the 
autumn, deals with the period from 1801 
to 1820. 

‘THE ENGLISH IN CutNA’ will be pub- 
lished next week by Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. The author, Mr. J. Bromley 
Eames, sometime Professor of Law in the 
Imperial Tientsin University, traces the 
history of our relations with the Chinese 
down to 1843, and in a rapid survey 
summarizes the leading facts of the sub- 
sequent developments. 

Mr. FisHeR Unwin will publish soon a 
new novel by Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
The title is ‘The Pools of Silence,’ and 
the scene is laid in Central Africa. The 
book will complete, with ‘The Crimson 
Azaleas’ and ‘The Blue Lagoon,’ a 
trilogy of romances of the Tropics and the 
East. 

Mr. FRowpe is publishing shortly The 
Journal of Theological Studies for April. 
It includes ‘ Christ before Herod,’ by Dr. 
A. W. Verrall; ‘Lanfranc’s Monastic 
Constitutions,’ by Dean Armitage Robin- 
son; ‘Addenda to “Some Coptic Apo- 
cryphal Legends,”’ by Mr. E. 0. 
Winstedt ; various ‘Notes and Studies’ 
and reviews; and a ‘Chronicle’ of the 
‘Philosophy of Religion, by Dr. F. R. 
Tennant. 

Mr. RicHaRD EpGOUMBE has just com- 
pleted a new book on Byron, which will 
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be published shortly. In this work the 
main causes of the separation between 
Lord and Lady Byron will be revealed 
from authentic sources. In ‘ Byron: the 
Last Phase,’ an attempt is made to put 
the character of the poet in its true light, 
while the charges brought by the late 
Lord Lovelace against Mrs. Leigh will be 
vigorously contested. 

Mr. Stpney Lzx delivers at Oxford next 
Monday the first of the course of lectures 
on ‘The Literary Relations of England 
and France in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
which he has been appointed to deliver 
by the Delegates of the Common Univer- 
sity Fund. 

Mr. Hueu 8. WaLpo_e gives the title 
‘The Wooden Horse’ to a volume from 
his pen which Messrs. Smith & Elder will 
publish on May 11th. The story deals 
with a feud in the family of a certain Sir 
Jeremy Trojan and his three children. 

Mr. Murray’s new fiction includes ‘ The 
Shuttles of the Loom,’ by K. M. Edge, 
which deals with the life of a forest officer 
in Southern India; ‘The Romance of a 
Plain Man,’ a Virginian story by that 
striking writer Miss Ellen Glasgow ; ‘ The 
Haven,’ a story of a Devonshire fishing 
village by Mr. Eden Phillpotts; and 
‘Fiona, a study of modern life and 
society by Lady;Napier of Magdala. 

Mr. ANDREW Lang is the third literary 
chairman who will have presided at the 
Royal Literary Fund Dinner during the 
past five years, his predecessors in the 
chair having been Mr. J. M. Barrie 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The only 
speakers, besides the Chairman, on May 
13th will be Lord Tennyson, Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot to 
establish in Southampton a memorial to 
the Pilgrim Fathers who set sail from 
that port for the New World in 1620. A 
circular has been drawn up, containing a 
narrative of the events of that year, and 
particulars of the scheme for a celebra- 
tion. Those who are interested in the 
movement are requested to write to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Memorial Com- 
mittee, Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Hartley 
University College, Southampton. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Mr. R. G. 
Oakley, the Mayor of Southampton. 


‘THE ENGLISH JERUSALEM ’ is the title 
of an historical guide to Glastonbury 
which Mr. George Gregory of Bath is 
about to publish. The writer is the Rev. 
C. L. Marson, incumbent of Hambridge, 
near Taunton. 

Owr1ne doubtless to the fact of the day 
(August 29th) falling within the summer 
holidays, it has been decided to anticipate 
the celebration of the centenary of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The proceedings, in 
the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, U.S., 
next Tuesday, will be under the auspices 
of the Cambridge Historical Society. They 
will include addresses by Dr. Waldo 
Emerson of Concord, Col. Thomas Higgin- 
son, and others; and recitals by Mr. 
Charles Townsend Copley of ‘The Last 
Leaf’ and ‘The Chambered Nautilus.’ 
President Eliot will be in the chair, and 





graduates of the Harvard Medical School 
between 1847 and 1882 will be invited. 

Mr. B. H. Brackwett of Oxford 
expects to publish early in May a volume 
of poems entitled ‘In Itinere,’ by Mr. 
Norton Northrop, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

THE catalogue of rare books and MSS. 
which Messrs. Hodgson will offer for sale 
on Thursday and Friday next includes 
many items of special interest. In another 
column will be found some account of an 
unpublished seventeenth-century manu- 
script, which comes from the collection 
of the late Mr. T. C. Blofeld, who was 
well known as Recorder of Ipswich. 
Other MSS. include a fourteenth-century 
‘Liber Custumarum’ (London) and an 
old heraldic MS. ‘Boke of Knights,’ 
emblazoned ; and there is a copy—in the 
original wrapper—of ‘King Glumpus,’ 
by John Barrow, to which Thackeray 
contributed three illustrations. 


Dr. D. M. Ross writes :— 

‘‘With reference to the review of Baddeley’s 
‘Scotland’ (Atheneum, April 3, p. 406), 
may I say that the Innerpeffray Library 
is still at Innerpefiray ? I visited it there 
&@ year ago.” 


THE death took place in Edinburgh 
on Tuesday, in his eighty-seventh year, 
of Mr. David Lewis, a vigorous Temper- 
ance reformer, who wrote much on his 
special subject, including a ‘ History of 
the Temperance Movement in Scotland,’ 
‘The Drink Problem,’ ‘ The Drink Traffic 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ and ‘The 
Drink Trade.’ 


Tue friends and relatives of Mr. John 
Davidson, who has not been seen since 
he left his home in Penzance on the 
evening of Tuesday, March, 23rd, have 
now come to the conclusion that he has 
committed suicide. A letter found last 
week in a parcel containing the MSS. of a 
new volume of poems by him lends some 
support to this theory, though it is by 
no means decisive. We have still hopes 
that the poet may be alive, and that his 
movements may be traced. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“Two notable names have recently dis- 
appeared from the little band of lay ad- 
vocates for, and exponents of, the teachings 
of Swedenborg. First in seniority is that of 
Mr. Theodore Compton, who died on the 
12th ult. at Winscombe, Somerset, where 
he had lived for upwards of fifty years. 
He attained to the patriarchal age of ninety- 
two. He, like his wife’s grandfather William 
Cookworthy—one of the earliest translators 
of Swedenborg’s writings into English— 
retained through life his connexion with the 
Society of Friends. Mr. Compton’s largest 
work was his ‘ Life and Correspondence of 
the Rev. John Clowes....for Sixty-Two 
Years the Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester,’ a third edition of which 
appeared in 1898. His ‘Life of Pastor 
Oberlin’ has had many readers, and his 
‘Winscombe Sketches’ more than a local 
circulation. 

“The second name is that of Mr. George 
Trobridge, for many years head master of 
the Belfast School of Art, who died on 
the 8th inst., aged fifty-eight. His ‘Emanuel 
Swedenborg: his Life, Teachings, and 
Influence’ has had a large circulation in a 


sixpenny form; and he was en, upon 
the preparation of an enlarged an Mflestected 
edition, when attacked by his last illness. 
His other literary work included ‘The 
Foundations of Philosophy: a Study of the 
Doctrine of Degrees,’ and ‘The Letter and the 
Spirit.’ He was, moreover, like Mr. Compton, 
@ constant contributor to the periodical 
literature of the ‘ Swedenborgians.’ ” 

Amonest the latest work from the pen 
of Marion Crawford is a series of papers 
in the New York Outlook on the Messina 
earthquake, entitled ‘The Greatest Dis- 
aster of History,’ the first of which has 
appeared. These papers are fully illus- 
trated. 

M. Pascuat GrovussET, a member of 
the French Chamber, who has just died 
at the age of sixty-four, was a Corsican 
by birth, and from his youth an active 
journalist. M. Henri Rochefort ap- 
pointed him editor of La Marseillaise 
in 1869. He took part in the Commune 
as delegate for Foreign Affairs, escaped 
in a feminine disguise, and was even- 
tually captured and deported to New 
Caledonia. He got away, however, 
to England, remaining in this country 
till 1881. Grousset was an ardent admirer 
of ourselves and our athletic sports. Under 
the name of Philippe Daryl he contributed 
articles and correspondence to Le Temps, 
and translated English novels into French. 
He published a large number of romances, 
travels, and so forth under one of his many 
pen-names, André Laurie. 

Messrs. LaLonDE BrotHers & ParR- 
HAM of Weston-super-Mare are selling at 
Lympsham Manor on May llth some 
rare and valuable books, including a fine 
Second Folio Shakespeare, County His- 
tories, a beautiful copy of Hore on vellum, 
and a Missal of 1499. 

Messrs. WImIttisaM WHITELEY have 
just opened a new department at their 
Westbourne Grove establishment, a cir- 
culating library on an elaborate scale, with 
comfortably furnished reading-rooms. 

THE death in his sixty-third year is 
announced from Munich of the dis- 
tinguished Romance scholar Prof. Karl 
von Reinhardstéttner. He was an autho- 
rity on the Portuguese language and 
literature, and published among other 
works a critical and biographical edition 
of Camoens, and a Portuguese grammar. 
Of late years he had devoted much time 
to Bavarian history. He was too zealous 
an adherent of the Old Catholic party to 
be appointed to any of the best Bavarian 
professorships, and refused all invitations 
to other German universities. 

STEPHEN von KorzgE, whose death at 
the early age of thirty-nine is announced 
from Berlin, was an author of marked 
individuality, with a strong sense of 
humour, which made his travels exc2llent 


reading. Among his best-known works 
are ‘ Australische Skizzen,’ ‘Ein afri- 
kanischer Kiistenbummel, and ‘Im 


europaischen Hinterhaus.’ 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report on the 
Finances of Edinburgh University (14d.) ; 
and Regulations for the Training of 





Teachers of Domestic Subjects (14d.). 
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THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904. 
—Meteorology. Part I. Observations at 
Winter Quarters and on Sledge Journeys. 
With Discussions by Various Authors. (Royal 
Society.)—The e ition to which this 
volume relates was that of H.M.S. Discovery, 
which left Cowes under Commander R. F. 
Scott, R.N., on August 6th, 1901, and 
returned to Spithead on September 10th, 
1904. The portion of the results here 
contained has been oe emmy under the super- 
intendence of the Director of the Meteorolo- 
gical Office (Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S.), with 
the co-operation of a committee of the Royal 
Society. 

The ordinary meteorological equipment of 
the expedition was supplied through the 
Meteorological Office, at the expense partly 
of the Office and partly of the Admiralty. 
A number of additional instruments were 
also provided at the cost of the funds of 
the expedition. It is evident, therefore, 
that the provision for scientific observa- 
tions was adequate and extensive, and 
the results, as might be expected, are 
of great value as regards the condition of 
a@ part of the earth’s surface hitherto but 
little known. The data of the observations 
at winter quarters and on the sledge journeys 
have been carefully examined, and are 
printed in extenso on pp. 17 to 364, with 
maps prepared by Lieut. Mulock for the 
Royal Geographical Society to illustrate 
the geographical positions. Other illustra- 
tions relate to parhelia observed at different 
places, cloud-formations, and various matters 
tending to assist in forming a clear idea 
of climatic and meteorological conditions 
in distant Antarctic regions. A chart is 
supplied of the Antarctic Ocean between 
longitudes 150° east and 150° west, on which 
the track of the Discovery is marked from 
New Zealand until the expedition reached 
its furthest south in latitude 82° 16’ 33”, 
when it was in west longitude 164°. This 
was on December 30th, 1902; but in the 
early part of that year they had voyaged 
somewhat further, reaching a point in 
south latitude 76° and longitude little 
more than 150° east of Greenwich, where 
land was discovered, and designated King 
Edward VII. Land. 


The winter quarters were in South 
Victoria Land, situated in west _longi- 
tude 162°, and south latitude 77°. No navi- 


gator had ever got so far south as this 
before; and in comparison with Arctic 
exploration, it may be mentioned that the 
furthest point reached towards the north 
was that attained by Capt. Cagni, attached 
to the expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
With a sledging party in the spring of 1900, 
after the previous winter had been spent 
on an island to the north of Spitzbergen, 
Cagni reached a latitude of 86° 33’ (at 
longitude about 64° east of Greenwich), 
or about 250 miles from the North Pole. 
Dr. Nansen reached in April, 1895, a point 
only about 20 miles short of this, in lati- 
tude 86° 13’ north, at longitude about 74° 
east. Notwithstanding Commander Scott’s 
adventurous e ition, therefore, the South 
Pole has been less nearly approached than 
the North by about 250 miles. This was 
written, however, before Lieut. Shackleton’s 
achievements had been reported. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the way in which Dr. Shaw and his colleagues 
have discharged their duty of presentin 
an important part of the results obtain 
in a carefully digested form, with excellent 
maps and other illustrations (many of them 





from photographs), and the publication of 
the volume cannot fail to increase greatly 
our knowledge of a large portion of the 
Antarctic Ocean. 


National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904. 

-Album of Photographs and Sketches, with 
a@ Portfolio of Panoramic Views. (Royal 
Society.)—It was a happy inspiration of the 
Committee of the Royal Society which 
published the scientific results of the ex- 
pedition to issue this splendid Album with 
the object of illustrating the scenery and 
natural history of its field of work. Some 
of these illustrations have already appeared 
in Capt. Scott’s narrative and in other works ; 
but a large proportion of them are new, and 
are obviously required to make the pictorial 
record complete. In his Prefatory Note Sir 
Archibald Geikie points out the value to 
future explorers of ‘‘a permanent connected 
record’ of such physical features as are 
variable—as snow-fields, glaciers, ice-barrier, 
&c. 

The way in which the publication has 
been arranged and executed reflects the 
highest credit on all concerned. There are 
165 plates—representing nearly 300 photo- 

aphs and many sketches by Mr. E. A. 
Wilson, the latter dealing chiefly with the 
meteorology and the coastal mountain 
ranges. Indeed, the panoramas from Mr. 
Wilson’s pencil—one of them nearly nine 
feet long—cover virtually the whole coast- 
line surveyed, from Cape Adare in 71° S. lat. 
to Cape Goldie beyond 83°. The excellence 
of Mr. Wilson’s work will appeal to all, 
and not less his persistence in it during the 
extreme cold of the southern sledge-journey, 
when he suffered acutely from snow-blind- 
ness. His sketches are reproduced by a new 
rocess, which is a model of clearness. 

here are also two key-maps, based on 
Lieut. Mulock’s admirable charts—one of 
the whole region, and the other, on a larger 
scale, of the Ross Island neighbourhood— 
in which the position of the artist and the 
photographer of every separate view are 
ingeniously indicated. It is therefore pos- 
sible for a reader of the narrative who will 
compare the maps and the views to follow 
the explorers through the grand scenery 
of South Victoria Land. The general editor 
has been Mr. Wilson, who has written 
the whole of the letterpress ; this, however, 
has been revised throughout by Capt. Scott 
and by Lieut. Skelton, whose numerous 
eo a are far the best in the volume. 

ach plate is faced by a few lines of descrip- 
tion, which add greatly to the value of the 
pictures, besides giving in each case the 
photographer’s name, the size of the plate, 
and the date on which the view was taken. 
Every effort has been made to ensure 
accuracy, though occasionally (as in 
lates cxxv. and cxlvi.) wrong dates have 
Seon given. Of the plates, twenty are 
photogravures ; and for these and the half- 
tone reproductions special care has been 
taken to provide a durable paper. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Chemical Society on 
the 13th of March a paper by Dr. Gray and 
Sir William Ramsay was read announcing 
that they had succeeded in both liquefying 
and solidifying the emanation of radium 
by the use of a compressing apparatus 
and a capillary tube. The liquid emanation 
is itself colourless as water, and gives in 
the dark a faint green or blue phosphor- 
escence; but, if it is touched with a ball 
of cotton-wool soaked in liquid air, it 
becomes brilliant, the colour changing to a 
bright steel blue. If the low temperature 
thus produced be maintained, the colour 
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of the liquid again changes, becoming first 
white, then pale yellow, and finally orange ; 
and on the liquid air being removed, the 
same colours reappear in the reverse order, 
and the liquid gradually transforms itself 
into a gas. It is said by the authors that 
there can be no doubt that the brilliant white 
light (which appears, when looked at through 
the microscope, like that of a small arc- 
lamp) comes from a portion of the liguid 
having passed from that form into the solid 
state; but no further experiments con- 
firmatory of this seem yet to have been 
made. It would be especially interesting 
to know whether the solid thus formed ig 
crystalline, and whether its rate of dis- 
sociation differs in any respect from that of 
the forms of radium previously known. 
No doubt we shall hear more about this later. 

In his opening discourse to the Congrés 
des Sociétés Savantes, held last week at 
Rennes, M. Moreau, Dean of the Faculty of 
Sciences in the University of that town, 
gave a useful summary of the views now 
held by the scientific world concerning the 
constitution and structure of the atom. 
M. Moreau treated the general radio-activity 
of matter as a fact definitely acquired by 
science, and said that the atom of every 
substance went through the cycle of birth, 
life, and death, like any other organism, 
those formerly thought to be specially 
stable—such as the atoms of the precious 
metals and iron—being*merely the corpses of 
“elements” which in a former state had 
been endowed with different properties 
from those they now exhibit. He also 
discussed the utilization of the energy within 
the atom, which he seemed to consider 
might one day be possible, although he 
perhaps went too far in asserting that Mr. 
Makower’s experiments have “ put it beyond 
doubt ” that the rate of decay of radium C 
is capable of acceleration by the application 
of very high temperatures. He suggested 
further that the Zeeman phenomenon and 
the discharge of electrified bodies by ultra- 
violet light might offer some solution of the 
utilization problem ; and drew an eloquent 
parallel between our present position with 
the few grammes of radium salt distributed 
about the different laboratories of the world, 
and that of the physicists of Volta’s time 
with the feeble electric currents at their 
disposal by means of the first chemical 
batteries. Finally, he mentioned, but de- 
clined to consider as proved, the electrical 
theory which would make all matter to 
consist, in the last resort, of particles of 
electricity. A good report of the speech 
is to be found in the Revue Scientifique 
of the 17th inst. 

A new use for the ultra-violet rays has 
been found by different French savants 
in the sterilization of milk and other liquids. 
In a recent communication to the Académie 
des Sciences, M. Dastre announced that for 
some time past experiments have been made 
in the Physiological Laboratory of the 
Sorbonne on what he called the “ abiotic ” 
properties of ultra-violet light; and two 
of his pupils, M. Victor Henri and M. G. 
Stodel, described in another note experiments 
made by them with mercury-vapour lamps 
on milk mixed with a large proportion of 
bacilline cultures, as well as on the milk 
of commerce. In every case the immediate 
death of the bacilli was the result, and, as 
the temperature of the milk was haidly 
raised in the process, it is claimed that this 
mode of sterilization avoids most of the 
drawbacks of the older process of heating 
to 115°C. A still more striking experiment 
was described in a communication appearing 
in the same number of the Comptes Rendus, 
in which M. J. Courmont and M. Th. Nogier 
relate how they suspended a 9-ampere 
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mercury-vapour lamp in a metal vessel of 
60 cm. diameter, containing 115 litres of water 
contaminated with all sorts of microbes, 
including the Bacillus coli and the Eberth 
bacillus. After the lamp had been set to 
work, one minute sufficed to sterilize the 
whole of this mass of liquid, and the domestic 
use of the rays to destroy bacteria therefore 
seems to be easy. The lamp in all these 
cases was made of quartz, which allows 
the free passage of the rays, and the candle- 
power employed at the Sorbonne was 1,500, 
although 1t seems from MM. Courmont and 
Nogier’s figures that a smaller illuminating 
power would suffice. A ‘pli cacheté” 
opened at the same séance of the Académie 
showed that M. A. Billon-Daguerre had 
anticipated some of these results in a note 
written by him in January, 1907. 

The possible existence of a very penetrat- 
ing radiation, which has been often alluded 
to in these Notes, has perhaps been brought 
to a crucial test by some recent experiments. 
In the March number of the Physikalische 
Zeitschrift, Herr Theodore Wulf describes 
some observations made by him at Valken- 
burg in Holland, in the month of October 
last, on the leak of a charged electroscope 
under certain conditions. This he found to 
be due to the ionization of the air contained 
therein by a powerful radiation coming from 
outside, and he declares that this radiation 
shows @ fairly exact correspondence with 
the periodical variations in the potential of 
the atmosphere already known. Thus the 
maximum radiation in winter takes place 
between 10 and 11 A.m., while in summer 
it is about two hours earlier; and he con- 
siders that the average ionization produced 
is from 25 to 30 ions per centimetre per 
second. It varies, however, in different 
places, and was much less in a stone quarry 
in which he made some observations. Com- 
paring these results with Profs. Elster and 
Geitel’s experiments in a mine of rock-salt, 
and with those made by himself and Prof. 
Gockel in the Simplon Tunnel, the author 
comes to the conclusion that some of the 
terrestrial strata act as a screen towards this 
radiation, while others, on the contrary, 
emit it. This may be, but there seems 
nothing in his explanation so far to rebut 
the presumption advanced by others— 
M. Pellat, for instance—that the phenomena 
observed are due to a widespread diffusion 
of the emanations of the highly radio- 
active substances. 

A communication by M. J. A. Le Bel to the 
Académie des Sciences, appearing in the 
Comptes Rendus of this month, goes some 
way, however, to contradict the last hypo- 
thesis. M. Le Bel says he has for some 
time observed that substances like granite 
and sand, if surrounded by a sheath of some 
insulating substance such as asbestos, main- 
tain themselves at a temperature of *02 to 
‘03 C. above that of the surrounding objects ; 
and he further states that these experiments 
have been confirmed by others undertaken by 
M. Twing. But he has found that the 
material of the walls and ceiling of the room 
in which the experiments are conducted 
has a great effect on the phenomenon, and 
he has at last succeeded in getting a cellar 
roofed and lined with limestone, which gives 
him constant results. From this he gathers 
that the chief part of the heat of the rocks 
forming the crust of the earth is due not 
to radio-activity, as has been suggested, but 
to their perpetual bombardment by a 
radiation coming from some external source. 
This may be; but the chief argument 
against the radio-active theory—viz., that 
the rocks would in that case disintegrate— 
depends on very delicate observations, and in 
his paper M. Le Bel gives no hint of neces- 
Sary precautions taken by him. Moreover, 





even if this argument be disposed of, there 
remains Prof. Lenard’s theory that the 
apparent radiation in the atmosphere may 
be the result of the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun. Yet the idea of a universal radiation 
of the kind suggested has been taken up 
by so many physicists of distinction—notably 
M. Villard—that any experiments on the 
point seem worth recording. 

A controversy has been for some time 
waged in the same Comptes Rendus between 
M. Jean Becquerel and M. A. Dufour with 
regard to the first-named scholar’s experi- 
ments on certain uniaxial crystals, such 
as xenotime and tysonite, which, when 
exposed to a strong magnetic field, seem, 
as has been stated in these Notes, to 
offer a proof of the existence of positive 
electrons. M. Dufour has objected to this 
conclusion, on the ground, among others, 
that the doublets observed by M. Becquerel 
are due to an incomplete polarization of 
the light, and that the bands seen are 
what he calls the ‘‘ residues of polarization.” 
M. Becquerel replies to this in the current 
number of the Comptes Rendus with proof 
that in his experiment all the light is entirely 
polarized, and that the supposed residues 
of polarization do not exist. He further 
shows that the hypothesis of the existence 
of positive electrons is the only one that 
thoroughly accounts for all the phenomena 
observed, which the rival hypotheses of 
Lorentz and others fail to do. In this he 


certainly seems to be justified by the facts ; | 


but it may be noted that the tube invented 
by him for the demonstration of his hypo- 
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thesis in another way, and described in | 


these Notes (see The Atheneum, Nos. 4213 
and 4218), has not given satisfactory results 
in all hands. M. Moulin in the current 
number of Le Radium points out some 
apparent defects in the arguments which 
M. Becquerel derives from it. It will be 
interesting to see what answer he makes to 
this criticism. 

At the recent Naturforscherversammlung 
held at Cologne, Prof. Rubener of Berlin 
delivered a lecture on the relation of matter 
and energy in the living organism. According 
to a summary which has just appeared, the 
root of the matter lies, in Prof. Rubener’s 
opinion, in the chemical processes which 
accompany the absorption of food, and set 
free much spontaneously acting energy. 
He thinks that with warm-blooded animals, 
while about 95 per cent of the alimentary 
substances is interchangeable and merely 
required for the purpose of fuel, the re- 
mainder must be present in the state of 
albumen, so as to maintain the secretory 
processes, and the replacement of the vital 
substances lost in small quantities. One of 
the functions of the organism that require 
the greatest conversion of energy is that of 
growth, although this differs enormously 
in the various warm-blooded animals. With 
regard to death, Prof. Rubener contrasts 
the different theories current as to the origin 
of what he calls ‘“ physiological’ death, 
which some attribute to an auto-intoxication 
starting in the intestines, others to the com- 
plete expenditure of a vital ferment, and 
others to an over-accumulation of the pro- 
ducts of metabolism, or, like M. Metchnikoff, 
to a modification of the brain-cells. Now all 
the mammals present this phenomenon, 
that at their deaths—by old age—they 
have all converted an almost identical 
amount of energy. Man alone is an excep- 
tion to this rule, and the only reason that 
can be assigned for his superior longevity 
over that of the animals which anatomically 
most resemble him is, says Prof. Rubener, 


that his vital substance has a greater re- | 


sistance. ‘‘ Voil& pourquoi votre fille est 


muette !” 
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A curious question is raised by Dr. P. 
Baroux and Dr. L. Se mt in an article 
in the Revue Scientifique of the 10th inst. 
on ‘The Influence of the Soil on the Face 
and Character.’ One of the authors practises 
medicine in Flanders, the other in Picardy, 
and their observations are drawn entirely from 
these two countries, which, although neigh- 
bours, have an entirely different geological 
formation, Flanders being as flat as Picardy 
is hilly. These differences show themselves, 
according to the authors, in variations in 
the shape of the nose and cheeks, the hair, 
and the ears; and they are exhibited not 
only in the human race, but also in the 
dogs, horses, cattle, and sheep of the two 
countries. This is illustrated by many 
photographs which would be more convincing 
did they not remind one so much of the 
woodcuts in Baptista Porta’s ‘Magia Natu- 
ralis ’ by which that ingenious author strove 
to prove that there are men with leonine, 
bovine, and other dispositions, because their 
faces have the same contour as that of the 
animals which they are supposed to resemble. 
MM. Baroux and Sergeant, however, account 
for the variations observed by the theory 
that the more humid air of Flanders, for 
instance, makes a nose with more widely 
opened nostrils, finer and more abundant 
hair, and the like, a physiological necessity. 
The idea is well worked out, and, while the 
authors’ arguments are not convincing when 
they take up the psychological side of their 
thesis, they may be commended as one of 
the few serious attempts that have been 
made to find a scientific basis for the study 
of physiognomy. F. L. 





THE DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 
Str Rosert Batt is reported to have 


| said, at the Guildhall meeting on the so- 
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called Daylight-Saving Bill, that the intro- 
duction of another reckoning of time would 
not be any serious objection to the scheme, 
because there are already four kinds of 
reckoning in use. As this way of putting 
the matter may lead to misconception, it is 
desirable to consider these seriatim. 

The four are mean time, apparent time, 
local time, and sidereal time. 

1. Mean time is what we always use, 
reckoning it from Greenwich in this country. 

2. Apparent time is only registered on 
sundials, and whoever takes time from 
a sundial takes care to add or subtract the 
equation of time so as to get mean time. 
Clocks could not be made to keep apparent 
time, because the length of every day is 
slightly different from the preceding and 
following. But the difference between mean 
and apparent time seldom exceeds a few 
minutes, being about sixteen at a maxi- 
mum. 

3. Local time is never used now. The 
railways ended clocks being regulated in 
that way, because, if still used, it would 
make it necessary to change the reckonin 
of time during a journey of a few hours 
duration. 

4. Sidereal time is, and must be, in 
constant use in observatories, because right 
ascensions are measured by it, the hour- 
hand of a sidereal clock being regulated to 
make a complete round whilst the earth 
turns on its axis. But sidereal time is 
used only in observatories, and for this spe- 
cial purpose. ; . 

On the whole, then, the time by which 
we regulate the actions of our lives is mean 
time, and that alone. Any interference with 
it would, as has been previously indicated 
in these columns, lead to indescribable con- 
fusion, whilst it would be unnecessary as an 
inducement to rise or begin work earlier at 
certain_seasons. W.. Ty bem, 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royat Noumismatic.—April 15.—Mr. Horace 
W. Monckton, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. Marsh 
exhibited a heavy groat of Edward IV. with the 
mint-mark a rose and with a quatrefoil on each 
side of the King’s neck on the obverse; and 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson a series of light groats 
of the same reign with the mint-marks rose and 
crown, sun and crown, cross fitchée and rose, and 
annulet. 

Mr. F. A. Walters read the second and con- 
cludi portion of his paper on the coinage 
of Edward IV (1461-70). The writer dealt 
with the light coinage of this reign, which, though 
ordered in 1464, does not appear to have been 
completely carried out till the following year. A 
new gold coinage was introduced, consisting of 
the rose noble orryal and its divisions the half 
and quarter rose noble. These coins differed 
somewhat in type from the previous nobles, and 
the current value of the ryal was placed at 10s., 
whilst the value of the old noble was raised to 
8s. 4d. An entirely new coin called the angel 
noble, of the value of 6s. 8d., was also ordered ; 
but its issue appears to have been deferred for a 
few years, i.e., till 1470. In order to facilitate 
the striking of these new gold coins, Edward 
extended their issue to several of the local mints 
—Bristol, Coventry, York, and Norwich. The 
silver coinage was also reduced in weight, the 
penny of 12 grains being substituted for that of 
15 grains. In the earlier issues the rose mint- 
mark was continued, but this soon gave way to 
the sun and crown, and later to the cross fitchée, 
which was adopted shortly before the restoration 
of Henry VI. (1470-71). Mr. Walters described 
the more important pieces of the London and 
provincial mints, distinguishing in the case of 
Canterbury, Durham, and York between such as 
were struck under the authority of the King and 
those of the bishop or archbishop. In_ sub- 
sequent papers the writer proposes to deal with 
the coinages of Henry VI. issued during 1470-71, 
and those of Edward IV. which followed his 
restoration. In connexion with his paper Mr. 
Walters exhibited a unique half-groat of Norwich, 
and pennies of Canterbury, Bristol, and York of 
specially rare types. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Notes on Mortality and Life 
Assurance in India,’ Mr. A. T. Winter. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, $.—* Road Motors,’ Col. H.C. L. 
Holden. (James Forrest Lecture.) 

_— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Aerial Flight,’ Lecture I., Mr. F. W. 
Lanchester. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3—*The Prain_in_ Relation to Right- 
andedness and Speech,’ Lecture II., Prof. F, W. Mott. 

— Statistical, 5.—‘ The Increase in the National Consumption of 
Water,’ Mr. W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman. 

— Faraday, 8.—‘ Puperinente on the Current- and Energy- 
Efficiencies of the Finlay Alkali Chlorine Cell, Dr. F. G. 
Donnan, Dr. J. T. Barker, and Mr. B. P. Hill; ‘On the 
Coefficients of Absorption of Nitrogen and Oxygen in 
Distilled Water and Sea- Water, and of Atmospheric Carbonic 
Acid in Sea-Water,’ Dr. C. J. J. Fox ; ‘On the Electromotive 
Force of certain Platinum Compounds, with Special 
Reference to the Oxygen-Hydrogen Gas Cell,’ Dr. P. E. 
Spielmann. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 

Wen. British Numismatic, 8.—‘ The +p of Prasutagus,’ Mr. H. 
aver; ‘Bed-rock Principles of Medieval Numismatics,’ 
Mr. Shirley Fox. 

— Geological, 8.—'The Boulders of the Cambridge Drift : their 
Distribution and Origin,’ Messrs. R. H. Rastall and J. 
Romanes ; ‘The Nephrite and Magnesian Rocks of the South 
Island of New Zealand,’ Mr. A. M. Finlayson. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—' The Resources of the Peruvian Andes and 

mazon,’ Mr. C. R. Enock. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Aspects of Applied Asthetics: (II.) 
Landscape, Old and New,’ Mr. J. erson. 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.--‘The Problem of Indian Labour Supply, 
Mr. 8, H. Fremantle. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Fri. Royal Institution, 9.—' The Pitfalls of Biography,’ Mr. Edmund 


osse 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Earth Movements of the Italian 
‘oast and their Effects,’ Lecture 11., Mr. R. T. Giinther. 








Science Gossip. 


THE well-known explorer Prof. Otto 
Nordenskjéld of Gothenburg intends during 
the summer months to visit the west coast 
of Greenland for geographical and geological 
purposes. 

THE permanent committee of the Astro- 
graphic Congress of 1887 met at Paris this 
week, to make arrangements for the com- 
pletion of the unexecuted part of the work 
of the international chart and catalogue 
of the heavens, initiated at the same place 
under the late Admiral Mouchez. The work 
was divided amongst sixteen observatories, 
but has proceeded at very different rates 
according to their means and opportunities, 
so that whilst some portions are virtually 
completed, others sare far behind. The 
steps now being taken at the suggestion of 
M. Baillaud, the present Director of the 
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Paris Observatory, will, it is hoped, lead to 
the rectification of the deficiencies. 

WE have received the ‘Calendrier- 
Annuaire’ of the Zi-ka Wei Observatory 
for 1909, published at Shanghai by the 
Imprimerie de la Mission catholique, which 
contains many astronomical data for the 
year (including maps of the constellations 
and planets for each month), as well as a 
great deal of general information useful 
to those resident in China. The position 
of the Zi-ka Wei Observatory is north 
latitude 31° 12’, east longitude (from 
Greenwich) 116° 46’. 

Messrs. WITHERBY & Co. have in prepara- 
tion an important work on ‘The Birds of 
Kent’ by Dr. Norman F. Ticehurst, who is 
well known among ornithologists as a close 
observer. The work will be published by 
subscription, and in a limited edition. 

Mr. Murray is publishing ‘The Life of 
Sir William Broadbent,’ told mainly in his 
letters, and edited by his daughter; ‘An 
Egyptian Oasis,’ by Mr. H. J. L.Beadnell, 
which is based on twelve years’ survey 
and exploration in the Libyan desert ; 
and ‘The French System of Intensive 
Cultivation,’ by John Weathers, a 
description of the remarkable results attained 
by market gardening in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. 

Tue Annual Report of the Imperial Colle 
of Science and Technology (l}d.) is pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper. 








FINE ARTS 


—@e— 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

THE Spring Exhibitions of the New Gallery 
have for some years furnished occasions 
for much searching of spirit on the part of 
the conscientious art-critic. He would fain 
have seen in this, the principal rival to 
the exhibition at the Royal Academy, a 
better show than was provided by the 
undigested crowding together of everything 
that happened to fit. Yet, though pre- 
disposed to praise by the reasonable scale 
of the exhibition and its comparatively 
harmonious hanging, he has year by year 
been forced to the conclusion that the 
intrinsic merit of the pictures was on the 
whole distinctly less than it is at Burlington 
House. Perhaps the directors concerned in 
selecting pictures were not sufficiently proof 
against the well-mannered and _ well-con- 
nected painter armed with an introduction, 
and indeed the genial “ good fellow” type 
of man, so useful in many walks of life, is 
the last person to be trusted in these days 
with the formation of a picture exhibition. 
At all events, the gathering of picture. by 
personal invitation had resulted latterly in 
collections of such characterless work that 
most onlookers must have been glad to hear 
that this year the exhibition was to be 
age on another footing, and to be limited, 
ike those of many other societies, to sub- 
scribing members. 

It is sad to have to record that the result 
shows no such improvement as we had 
anticipated. There are perhaps fewer in- 
capable pictures—the amateur is less in 
evidence ; but notable works are even rarer 
than they were. We have seldom seen 
pictures of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Hughes 
Stanton, or Mr. Arthur Lemon look better 
than they do here; the reason, however, 
is not that these artists have surpassed them- 
selves, but that they have a foil in an ex- 
tensive background of dullness. The little 
Box Hill (81), by the last-named painter is 
within its modest limits a delightful picture. 





It is admirably simple and unified, yet its 





paint is very varied in quality, the solidity 
of the foreground contrasting easily with the 
subtler texture of the distance, while the 
movement of the advancing horses and the 
quiescence of the standing ones are equally 
well realized, without any apparent effort, 
On the Campagna (78), which balances it, is 
the sort of picture which Mr. Lemon has 
offered us frequently of late years—ill con- 
structed and “ painty”’ in quality, and un- 
worthy of his talent. Mr. Peppercorn 
(26, 29, 150) and Mr. Cameron (27) have the 
unity of Mr. Lemon’s little picture, but not 
its tichness of interest. Certainly the 
dignity of design and the technical logic of 
their painting are very welcome, but their 
work is a little flimsy; and lingering in a 
world of vague generalization which they 
have come to accept as the only proper 
field of painting, they lack the close grip of 
actuality which might bring them in touch 
with a larger public. The two small land- 
scapes (63 and 66) by Mr. Hughes Stanton 
are admirable in colour-design, and sufficient 
in draughtsmanship—as good as anything 
the painter has ever done. In the more 
complex scheme of his large picture The 
Mountain Road, Provence (96), however, 
the drawing flags, and the elaborately 
designed frame, which makes the work at 
first sight so handsome a centrepiece, calls 
attention to the presence in the picture itself 
of detail less highly organized. The planes 
of the foreground rocks do not sweep irre- 
sistibly down the hill, and in the trees there 
are passages which tamely repeat each 
other, instead of being rhythmically varied 
as parts of a larger scheme. The colour too, 
while handsomely conceived, has the look 
of having been first cast in a narrower range, 
and touched up at the end with stronger 
hues for purposes of exhibition. 

After these painters, Mr. Charles Shannon 
and Mr. Cayley Robinson are the most 
successful exhibitors, and successful in a 
more difficult phase of art. They are almost 
alone in attempting imaginative figure- 
design, but Mr. Robinson’s The Farewell (5), 
though firmly and thoroughly wrought out 
in detail, is only a variant of a theme which 
he has previously shown in a better form. 
Mr. Anning Bell in his Mermaid on a Dolphin’s 
Back (16) has perhaps been moved by Mr 
Robinson’s example to attempt a severer 
design than is usual with him; but as yet 
he moves not quite easily in these regions of 
rarefied air, and the result is a little stilted. 
Mr. Shannon’s Mermaid (51), on the other 
hand, is easy and spontaneous, and for 
once he has been content with exploiting 
the intrinsic facts of a group, without 
trimming those essential facts with jewellery, 
or weakening the structural lines with 
loosely designed drapery or clouds. His 
Winter: Scheme for Decoration (35) is 
fairly successful by somewhat obvious 
devices of symmetry. If he were to carry 
it out, he would have to beware of the 
humorous suggestion whereby the principal 
personage, flourishing an axe in the neigh- 
bourhood of a kneeling figure, apparently 
destitute of a head, takes on the appearance 
of a vindictive executioner exulting over 
his victim. 

Among imaginative figure-work must 
presumably be classed the Butterflies (142) 
of Mr. George Henry and In the Dunes (80) 
by Mr. J. J. Shannon. Of the two, the 
former is certainly the more successful in 
blending figures and landscape in one 
consistent act of vision. That vision, 
however, is realized in the flimsiest fashion 
in comparison with the size of the canvas, 
and results in a dream of vapid sentiment- 
ality. By such studiously unreal present- 
ments of lackadaisical ladies in pretty 





dresses Mr. Henry may become the Marcus 
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Stone of his generation. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
Portrait of Mrs. Douglas Vickers (135) is 
conceived in somewhat similar vein, but 
the painting of the dress shows a high degree 
of virtuosity. More realistic figure painting 
is shown by Mr. Austen Brown in an honest 
portrait group, Mrs. George Wilson and 
Daughter (70); by Mr. Young Hunter in 
The Orchard Door (68); and by Mr. H. S. 
Hopwood in Morning (40). . Hunter’s 
picture is the best thing he has yet shown, 
recalling as it does such essentially sincere 
work as Mr. Rothenstein’s earlier painting. 
Mr. Hopwood’s two oil paintings (40 and 71) 
show him as a conscientious painter less 
skilful as yet in oils than with water colour. 
Desiring to build up his picture in a series 
of trustworthy tones, he tries to paint 
throughout in opaque colour. Inevitably 
he breaks down in the darkest passages, 
which thus divide in rather meagre fashion 
from the rest of the paint, which in its turn 
looks chalky. Either the contrast of trans- 

arent and opaque paint should be better 
distributed through the picture on lines 
more parallel with its primal structure, 
or the picture should be carried through in 
a natrower range of tone, more exclusively 
in the higher registers, with some sacrifice 
of fullness of relief. A like salience of 
small, dark spots disfigures the work of 
Mr. Terrick Williams (23), which also suffers 
from a photographic ideal of draughts- 
manship, and a failure to endow the central 
and neutral tones of his scheme with the 
rich colour-quality necessary to carry such 
heavy adornment of primaries. 

Some of the best work is in the Balcony, 
whither, it is to be feared, the casual visitor 
rarely penetrates. Here are an excellent 
group of miniatures by Mr. Charles M. Gere 
(224-30), and the somewhat similar Miss 
Ewart (260), by Miss Lisa Stillman; two 
good water-colours by Mr. Nelson Dawson 
(Dawn on Mount Grammont, 291, and A 
North-Easter off Scarborough, 296); also 
a spirited series of Punch drawings by 
Mr. F. H. Townsend (244-53). Here, 
above all, are Mr. Theodore Roussel’setchings, 
some of which we have already noticed, 
though one of the best, The Snow: My 
Front Garden on March 2nd, 1909 (270), 
is fresh. His group of etchings in colour, 
again, are technical marvels, his elaboration 
of rich formal pattern resembling a miniature 
restoration of the Greek frescoes of which 
Pompeian decoration offers a degenerate 
echo. Whether the designs he fixes as 
centre of such a scheme of ornament are 
always sufficiently forcible in generalization 
to serve as the leading motive in such rich 
orchestration we are inclined to doubt. 
The note of blue in No. 273 appears too 
obvious, indeed, the whole design is not 
sufficiently disengaged from its husk of 
reality; yet such a strange amalgam of 
realism and convention as No. 276, A 
Window seen through a Window, seems by 
some miracle satisfactory. 

Amongst the sculpture in the Central 
Eall the most striking exhibit is Mr. Henry 
Poole’s brilliant Sketch for a statue of the 
Stuart period (167). Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
— Panel (181) we do not approve of 
at all. 








THE WORK OF MR. FRANK SHORT. 


Waite in his work as an etcher Mr. 
Short has been surpassed by several of his 
contemporaries, he stands alone as a master 
of mezzotint, and his work after Turner in 
this medium already takes its place as at 
least equal to that of the contemporary 
engravers who worked under the eye of the 
great artist. Occasionally, as in the 


splendidly powerful Slant of Light in Pol- 





perro Harbour (No. 33 in the collection now 
on view at the Fine-Art Society’s galleries), 
his original work rises to the same high level, 
bearing comparison even with The Falls 
of the Rhine, Schaffhausen (30), the serene 
4fsacus and Hesperie (55), or that marvel 
of writhing, vehement form, The Storm over 
the Lizard (135). At other times we may 
feel that the influence of the two artists 
in the interpretation of whose work he has 
been most prominently engaged, while in 
both cases it made for mysterious delicacy 
of gradation, in neither case set invariably 
an example of the austerity which seems 
necessary as a corrective to a medium with 
such infinite capacity for extremes of softness 
as to threaten weakness. It is a misfortune 
that mezzotint has usually been pushed to 
its greatest technical perfection in the hands 
of men who have not felt this danger. 
Turner felt it, but a mere copyist of this or 
that drawing might easily find in the other 
work of Turner apparent authority for what 
in mezzotint would be merely pretty work. 
Mr. Short is much to be congratulated 
on having taken the great master of design 
(who was also so great a master of trick) 
on his more virile side. Witness the 
vigorously whipped surface of The Victory 
coming up the Channel with the Body of 
Nelson on Board (97). 

With Mr. Watts the temptation to interpret 
the wrong element was much stronger, and 
the engraver deserves still more credit for 
his firm and manly treatment. In the 
circumstances it is a little surprising that 
his original work should sometimes be open 
to criticism on this ground. The water- 
colours shown are vigorous and straight- 
forward, but a little thin in aspect, and for 
this reason the use of tinted paper, as in 
No. 169, Breaking up the Great Eastern, 
seems useful. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Baillie Gallery is a collection of 
the drawings of Mr. Henry J. Ford, whose 
illustrations to fairy tales seemed to us 
more satisfactory twenty years ago, before 
Beardsley and Mr. E. J. Sullivan by their 
more powerful imaginings, and Mr. Rack- 
ham by his more vital intelligence, had 
set up exacting standards. 

In the further room the drawings by 
Mr. John Sowerby of ‘Cottages and their 
Gardens’ must not be passed over because 
they lack, as they frankly do lack, any 
feeling for tone in the modern sense of the 
word. Examination of these water-colours 
will bring to light passages of detsil con- 
ceived in a taste of singular purity, and 
showing a sensitiveness to colour and frail 
delicacies of form which is rare to-day. 
A Berkshire Cottage (7) is a fair example 
of this not very strong, but very personal 
talent; and details like the pear blossom 
in No. 16, the lilac in Nos. 18 and 24, and 
the flowering elder in No. 26, deserve in 


these days to be prized at something more | 


than their face value. Culham Bridge (30) 
is the one drawing which achieves pictorial 
completeness. Its values may seem arbi- 
trary to eyes schooled to unemotional’record, 
but it has high importance as a document 
reflecting the fairer world which floods with 
wonder the amazed eyes of the primitive. 

At the Doré Gallery, for purposes of 
violent contrast, the reader may behold 
the work of that prolific artist Mr. Frank 
O. Salisbury. He has a considerable know- 
ledge of Nature, and the more he knows 
about her, the greater seems to be his 
effort to improve on her. 

At the Dowdeswell Gallery is shown a 
collection of water-colours by the late 
John Fulleylove, whose best work has 


always appeared to us to have considerable 
charm. A fair proportion of the drawings 
here are quite his best, Nos. 2, 7, 14, 18, 
37, 38, and 48 attracting us at once by their 
mellow brilliance, as of that golden after- 
noon in which Fulleylove always was 
most at home. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, others emerge as equally beautiful— 
The Pantheon (4), for example, with its 
river rushing beneath the timber bridge ; 
or the two versions of Jesus Lock, Cam- 
bridge (21 and 54), full of holiday leisure ; 
or The Orangery, Verseilles (34), with its 
dainty miniature realism. The freshness 
of observation shown in the deftly painted 
dots of figures counts for much in the charm 
of these drawings. 








PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES IN 
MALTA. 


THE third open meeting of the British 
School at Rome was held on Wednesday, 
March 31st, in the library of the School, 
the chair being taken by Prof. J. S. Reid, 
President of the Managing Committee. The 
Director, Dr. T. Ashby, read a_ paper, 
illustrated by lantern-slides, on ‘The Pre- 
historic Antiquities of Malta.’ The most 
prominent are the great megalithic struc- 
tures of Gigantia on Gozo, and of Mnaidra 
and Hagar-Kim in Malta. The first two 
show the normal plan most distinctly. 

The entrance door leads into a roughly 
rectangular space, with an apse at each end ; 
the longer side of this space 1s at right angles 
to the main axis of the building. Opposite 
the entrance another passage leads into a 
similar room similarly placed, and opposite 
the door is an apse, occupying thus the most 
important position in the building. Both 
Gigantia and Mnaidra consist of two of these 
buildings placed side by side, with their 
entrances in the same facade. At Mnaidra, 
however, there was originally only one such 
building ; another has been added on the 
north, and the original edifice has also been 
modified. Hagar-Kim has undergone even 
greater changes by the addition of other 
rooms and recesses. It originally consisted 
of a single building of the type already 
described; another, with its entrance on 
the opposite side to that of the first edifice, 
was then added, and still later this second 
building was partly destroyed and much 
modified. 

In point of date the Gigantia is probably 
the earliest, and this is shown by the primi- 
tiveness of its construction. All are built 
upon the same principle: the lower part 
of the wall facing is formed of large slabs 
placed vertically. These are often, espe- 
cially in the external walls, of very consider- 
able dimensions, such measurements as 
7ft. high by 5ft. wide being frequent in 
the interior, while those of the exterior may 
be as much as 21 ft. long and 9 ft. high, or 
19 ft. long and 13 ft. high. In the case of 
doorways and corridors, the sides are formed 
| of such slabs, and the roofing is of similar 
| slabs laid flat. The upper part of the walls 
is of masonry of more or less careful con- 








struction. This style has been recognized 
| by Dr. Mackenzie in the construction of the 
| “tombs of the giants” of Sardinia, and the 
| formation of the apses (which were certainly 
| roofed, though the rest of the chambers pro- 
| bably were not) is especially like the architec- 
| ture of the interior of these tombs; for in 
| both cases the masonry above the slabs 
| gradually converges. The walls themselves 
| are of considerable thickness, and faced in 
the manner described both inside and out, 
the intervening space being filled with 
small stones and earth. The flooring con- 
sists partly of slabs, partly of rammed clay, 
and partly of the natural rock. 
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In the various apses, and also elsewhere 
in these buildings, recesses and niches are 
met with, which show dolmenlike construc- 
tion, being roofed, as are the passage-ways 
between the rooms, with large flat slabs. 
The entrances to these niches are sometimes 
through windowlike apertures in the vertical 
slabs by which they are shut off from the 
main part of the construction. 

In these remains monolithic tables of 

solid stone, with a single foot or pillar, have 
also been found; and at Hagar-Kim and 
the Gigantia actual betyli, or conical sacred 
stones, have come to light. 
_ There is a slight curve in the front wall 
in some cases, which may tend to associate 
buildings of this class with the tombs of the 
giants. Another analogy, besides the style 
of construction already mentioned, is to be 
found in the windowlike opening in the 
fagades of the tombs of the giants; while 
the plan of these structures may be paralleled 
with that of the larger Sardinian and 
Sicilian rock-tombs with several chambers. 
In this connexion it may be noted that 
similar tombs ought to occur in Malta, 
though no undoubtedly prehistoric tomb 
has as yet appeared there. 

Of these remains, Hagar-Kim has been 
known since the seventeenth century, but 
the others have been comparatively recently 
cliscovered, 4.e., in the first half of the 
nineteenth. With them must also be classed 
the hypogeum of Halsaflieni, not far from 
Valletta, discovered in 1902, and not yet 
completely excavated. Albert Mayr, who 
has carefully studied and described them 
(see his ‘ Vorgeschichtliche Denkmiler von 
Malta ’ and ‘Insel Malta im Alterthum ’), 
considers that the remains known as Tal- 
Khaghan, on the island of Gozo, which have 
not yet been excavated, belong to the same 
class of monuments; but from a study of 
the site Dr. Ashby concluded that two 
groups of ruins which he studied separately, 
considering those to the east to be part 
of a temple (they do resemble a part of the 
fagade of the Gigantia), and those to the 
west to be habitations, should really be 
taken together, and that they belong to the 
enceinte of a fortified village, occupying a 
strong position on rising ground in the 
middle of a valley protected by a rock ledge 
on the north and west. Excavation within 
the site would be possible, and probably 
repay the trouble, the usual prehistoric 
pottery being present. 

Mayr also classes with the three great 
temples the remains at It-torri-tal-Mramma, 
in the south-east portion of Gozo. The 
construction is of smaller blocks, and much 
more primitive, and the original plan is 
much confused by later fieldwalls ; but the 
site has not been excavated, and would 
probably reward investigation. The cha- 
racteristic construction of slabs placed 
alternately longitudinally and across may be 
noted. At one point is a niche with a table 
slab over it, 9ft. by 5ft. by 1 ft. thick, 
looking curiously like a dolmen. A similar 
niche exists in a structure not far off— 
that of Dura Taschira Gbira or Ta Cenc. 

Mayr was not aware of the existence of 
dolmens in Malta, though he rightly inferred 
that they were to be expected ; and similar 
was the state of things in Sardinia until 
recently (see _Atheneum, March 27th). 
Another, close by, that of Dura tal Mara, 
has a top stone 7ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. by 
1 ft. 6 in. thick. 

Nor is this the only specimen in the Maltese 
group of islands, for since Dr. Ashby’s 
departure Prof. Tagliaferro has discovered 
two more, both in Malta: one between 
Musta and the church of 8. Margherita, 
and the other between Siggiewi and Krendi. 
The former consists of a large coverslab, 





supported by five smaller blocks; while 
the latter has a slab measuring over 13 ft. 
in length, nearly 11 ft. in width, and from 
6 in. to 2 ft. in thickness: its original sides 
have been replaced by walling of smaller 
blocks, and a recent hut for watching the 
crops built upon the top (see Daily Malta 
Chronicle, March 11th). 

Of menhirs there are no certain specimens : 
as Mayr says, various upright monoliths 
are mentioned, but it is impossible to tell 
whether they are not parts of larger struc- 
tures. Thus the stone called Hagra Wiehfa, 
not far from the village of Kala, in Gozo, 
bears also the name of Djebel Wiehfa, ¢.e., the 
standing stones, as though there had been 
more ; and indeed there are pieces of another 
standing slab, broken up, in the fieldwall, 
with a small round hole through it. 

It seems possible that the circular enclosure 
of Tal Mriegsbiet, close to Tal Khaghan, 
may also have a sepulchral character : 
its discoverer, Father Magri, whose death 
has removed the best authority on the pre- 
historic antiquities of Gozo, named it 
“the tomb of a chieftain.” The external 
diameter of the circle is about 40 ft., which 
renders it also possible that it was a hut 
foundation, though it seems rather too 
large; and, though there is nothing now 
visible in the centre, a photograph in the 
Malta Museum shows some stones there 
which might have formed part of the cella of 
a@ tumulus. The structure is circular— 
not oval, as Caruana asserts. 

Other buildings show most decidedly the 
character of fortified structures. Such are 
the massive ruins of Borg-en-Nadur, which 
occupy the southern end of a plateau above 
the bay of Marsa-Scirocco in Malta. The 
massive external walls on the north and 
east are still well preserved, with the aid of 
some restoration; but the interior has 
not been excavated, and much that Mayr 
saw there has since his visit been destroyed. 

In this part of the island are remains of 
several round towers: besides that of It- 
torri-tal-Gauhar, and others mentioned by 
Mayr, there is one unknown to him—Torre 
Tal Borg, to the north-west of the village 
of Mkabba, which was first noticed by Dr. 
Zammit. It consists of irregularly rect- 
angular blocks of local stone (which, it must 
be remembered, is easy to work in Malta) 
set without mortar, and is about 14 ft. high, 
and 42 ft. in diameter. The walls are nearly 
5 ft. thick at the bottom, and 3% ft. at the 
top. Inside it is a wall forming a radius 
of the circle, with a doorway in it. Their 
construction and the finding of prehistoric 
pottery near them render it probable that 
these towers belong to the same early 
period. 

To a different class belong the two large 
groups of remains on the hill of Corradino, 
below the military prison—over the Great 
Harbour. Both of them are described by 
Mayr, but since he wrote the lower group 
has been completely excavated by Dr. 
Zammit and Prof. Tagliaferro, while the upper 
group, partly examined by Dr. Caruana, 
was the scene of a small trial excavation 
in October, and will form the object of 
further investigations in May. They may 
prove that Mayr’s distinction of the cha- 
racter of the two halves cannot be maintained. 
The outlines in both cases are very irregular : 
one meets with the same tendency towards 
apsidal chambers as in the sacred _ buildings ; 
the doorways and walls are lined with 
standing slabs (a good deal smaller, however), 
and the walls are some way apart, the 
intervals being filled with earth and small 
stones. Pottery of a similar character and 
period to that found in the other megalithic 
remains of the island has been discovered 
in these buildings also. There are several 





| 


such buildings on the same hill, which may 
also repay investigation. 

As to the object of the buildings of 9 
sacred character, Mayr at first considered 
them to have been only temples, but now 
adopts the view of Mr. Arthur Evans, who, 
relying on A®gean parallels, interprets them 
as buildings of a sepulchral character in 
which a hero cult gradually grew up. The 
oval chambers would thus have been 
originally intended for the reception of 
dolmen tombs, and the semicircular area 
in front of the building would be analogous 
to those in front of the ‘‘ tombs of the giants ” 
in Sardinia. No actual interments have 
been found, it is true: a skull recorded ag 
discovered in Hagar-Kim must be referred 
to a recent burial; but the dolmenlike 
niches seem to indicate a sepulchral cha- 
racter, as does also the large quantity of 
pottery found in them. And the analogy of 
the recently discovered hypogzeum of Halsa- 
flieni, where human remains have been 
found, is important. 

It seems, however, that Mayr is right in 
maintaining that in later times the purpose 
of these chambers fell into oblivion; for 
only in one case do we find the front of the 
dolmenlike niches closed, and we find also, 
as mentioned above, betyli, personifications 
of the departed heroes, which came to 
represent independent deities. Finally, too, 
we get an actual representation of the deity 
in human form, as at Halsaflieni, Hagar-Kim, 
and the Gigantia. 

Dr. Ashby concluded by pointing out the 
importance of Malta for archeological 
investigation, especially as the only site in 
the Mediterranean where British students 
could take part in excavation on British 
soil, the Government of Malta, while reserv- 
ing to itself the conduct of such work, cordi- 
ally welcoming the co-operation of the 
School; and assisting its investigations in 
every way. 

Prof. Reid concluded the proceedings 
by an appeal for support in order that the 
work might be properly carried through, 
laying especial stress on the importance 
of further local research in the Western 
Mediterranean area as disproving the old 
maxims, such as that there were no dolmens 
south of the Alps, and as producing interest- 
ing parallels with the prehistoric monuments 
of the British Isles. The Director and Mr. 
T. E. Peet, Student of the School, will 
proceed to Malta in May to assist in the 
supervision of the excavations at Corradino. 








SOME CHURCHES OF SOUTH-EAST 
DEVON. 
Itt. 


DEVONSHIRE is celebrated for the number 
and variety of its Norman fonts, of which 
about a hundred survive. The proportion 
in South-East Devon is not so large as else- 
where. The earliest in this district is that of 
Topsham, which has a dragon with foliated 
tail in the upper moulding of the bowl. At 
Salcombe Regis and at Colaton Raleigh the 
bases or shafts are Norman. There is 4 
mutilated Norman tub font, with a cable 
moulding round the centre, under the tower 
of Lympstone. Other Norman fonts may be 
noted at Honiton Clyst and at Clyst St. 
Lawrence. The Southleigh font has a square, 
plainly arcaded bowl, and stands on a central 
and four smaller shafts; it may be termed 
either late Norman or Transitional. The 
same description applies to the font of 
Talaton. 

The Early English or thirteenth-century 
style is not strongly represented in the 
extant fabrics. Transepts were added to the 
Norman church of Branscombe early in the 
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reign of Henry III., immediately to the west 
of the central tower. The north transept 
retains a lofty lancet window in the north 
wall. The clustered banded shafts of the 
archway of this transept were shamefully 
hacked away to make room for poor high 
deal pews early in last century. The 
nave was at this time repaired, as is shown 
by the blocked-up lancet light in the south 
wall, and by parts of the corbel-table of the 
north wall. The work of this style at 
Combpyne has been already named. The 
central tower at Shute is supported by Early 
English shafted piers; and other details of 
this period can be noted at Colaton Raleigh, 
Salcombe Regis, Sidbury, Clyst St. Mary, 
Clyst Honiton, and in the chancel of Colyton. 
As to thirteenth-century fonts, that of North- 
leigh, which is square with angle shafts, is 
of King John date. Combpyne is later. 
The base of Harpford font is of Purbeck 
marble, and originally bore a central and 
four supporting shafts. 

Church work of the first three Edwards 
or of the Decorated style is also exceptional. 
About the best example of the earlier part 
of this period is the chancel of Branscombe 
church (excepting the east window); the 
inner roll stringcourse running round the 
chancel is dipped on each side to give way 
to a “low side window ” opening. The date 
of this chancel approximates to 1300, and 
this, too, is the date of the south window 
of the south transept. At this period also 
the Early English archways into the transepts 
were replaced by simple ones of two orders 
of plain chamfers. Parts of the chancel of 
Axminster are of the beginning of Ed- 
ward I.’s reign. In two or three cases, as at 
Seaton and Salcombe Regis, the arcade 
arches are of the Decorated style. At Offwell 
the south porch entrance is enriched with 
the characteristic ball-flower moulding ; the 
work is new, but it is stated that it is an 
exact reproduction of the old work. The 
arcades of the much-restored church of 
Harpford, between the nave and north aisle, 
appear to be fourteenth-century. The lower 
stages of the towers of Venn Ottery, Offwell, 
and East Budleigh are a good deal earlier 
than the Perpendicular period, and probably 
approximate to the year 1300. The only 
font of this district which can apparently 
be styled Decorated is the simple one at 
Venn Ottery. 

As to the Perpendicular work of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, it 
chiefly manifests itself here, as throughout 
the West of England, in the western towers. 
This is not the place in which to discuss the 
cause or causes of this general development 
of towers sufficiently strong to carry a ring 
of bells. A few churches of the fifty of this 
district—probably not more than ten—had 
towers before the fifteenth century dawned, 
but by the end of that period they were all 
well provided. In a district like this, where 
workable stone abounded, timber expedients 
for providing belfries, such as obtained in 
the north of Hampshire and in Essex, were 
unknown, for every parish had a good quarry 
within reasonable distance. 

The first two churches of this corner of 
Devonshire to be provided with western 
towers of the Perpendicular style were those 
of Lympstone and Woodbury. The date of 
the erection or completion of each is known : 
in the former case it was 1405, and in the 
latter 1409. Not only are these two the 
earliest, but they are also undoubtedly the 
finest examples of the district. They are 
both of three stages and of considerable 
height, embattled, and with an angle pro- 
jecting stair-turret of several feet higher 
elevation. Each of these towers, too, pos- 
Sesses the distinctive feature of having a pair 
of buttresses at each angle, which terminate 





just below the battlements. There can be 
no doubt that both are the work of the same 
builders, but Woodbury is the richer; its 
battlements are enriched, and they have 
been surmounted by pinnacles, whilst the 
lower sets-off of the buttresses originally bore 
small images of saints. Sidmouth has a 
fairly g tower of somewhat the same 
style, but later date. Talaton is remarkable 
for its enrichment with images, especially 
on the stair-turret ; whilst the neighbouring 
smaller tower of Clyst St. Lawrence is on 
the same plan. 

In Somersetshire, which is par excellence 
the county for towers, the tower-building 
increased in stateliness and beauty of orna- 
ment as time went on; but it was not so in 
this neighbourhood. The talents of the 
tower-builders seem to have exhausted them- 
selves in Lympstone and Woodbury, and the 
others just named, for the rest of these western 
towers, though fairly good of their kind for 
non-opulent villages, present no particular 
features, and in a few cases are somewhat 
mean. They have, in almost every instance, 
the common characteristic of a projecting 
stair turret, which is carried up to the leads 
at the summit, and protected by an octagonal 
and embattled crown, rising above the rest 
of the battlements. This turret usually forms 
half of an octagon in its projection, and is 
sometimes found at the north-east angle of 
the tower, and sometimes at the south-east ; 
the turrets, for instance, of Axmouth, Pay- 
hembury, Newton Poppleford, Withycombe 
Raleigh, Harpford, East Budleigh, Feniton, 
and Offwell are in the former position ; and 
those of Seaton, Salcombe Regis, Sidmouth, 
Honiton, Colaton Raleigh, Clyst St. George, 
Talaton, Farway, and Kilmington in the 
latter position. At Widworthy there is no 
turret, but circular stairs are provided in a 
projection on the north side as high as the 
first stage. The north face also of the base 
of the tower of Southleigh is provided with 
an extended projection which covers a straight 
and original stone stairway leading to the 
first flooring, an arrangement that has not 
been noticed elsewhere. 

Most of the towers have two diagonal 
buttresses at the west, and none at the 
eastern angles where they are held up by the 
nave ; such are those of Musbury, Axmouth, 
Seaton, and Littleham. A few others, like 
Awliscombe, Venn Ottery, Newton Popple- 
ford, Feniton, and Colaton Raleigh, have 
no buttresses. 

The greater part of these towers appear 
to be of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but in at least two cases (those of Kilmington 
and Colaton Raleigh) they date from about 
the reign of Henry VII.; each of these 
has a squared hood mould over the western 
door, with well-carved spandrels. 

J. CHARLES Cox. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue St. GerorGre’s GALLERY, a new 
institution, is now being opened at 108, 
New Bond Street. Pictures and crafts 
by well-known artists, including a group 
of works by Miss Jessie Bayes, are on view. 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of masterpieces by 
Jan Steen has been arranged by Messrs. 
Dowdeswell, and will be held in their 
galleries, 160, New Bond Street, in May, 
in aid of the Duchess of Albany’s Jubilee 
Fund in connexion with the National 
Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic 
in Queen’s Square. 

Tue fifth annual meeting of the National 
Art-Collections Fund will be held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, on May 5th. 





Mr. Murray is publishing ‘ Notes from a 
Painter’s Life,’ by Mr. C. E. Hallé. It includes 
sketches of life in Paris, Rome, and Venice, 
and a short account of the Grosvenor and 
New Galleries. The author has acted as‘one 
of the directors of both institutions from 
1877 up to the present time. 


THE death is announced of Mr. George 
Herbert McCord, a well-known American 
landscape and marine artist. He was 
born in New York on August Ist, 1848, and 
studied art under Prof. Moses Morse in his 
native city. He won a number of medals 
at various American art exhibitions, and 
was a member of the National Academy of 
Design and the American Water-Colour 
Society. 

M. LionEL LE CouTEeux, whose death is 
also announced, was born at Mans in 1847, 
and, after studying law, devoted himself 
to etching, in which he achieved great success. 
He obtained a medal at the Salon in 1879, and 
others in 1881, 1884, 1889, and 1899, besides 
a grand prix in 1900. 

WE have further to record the death of 
M. Alfred Robaut, an accomplished litho- 
grapher and writer on art subjects. M. 
Robaut was seventy-nine years of age, and 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Delacroix 
and Corot, his work on the latter being one 
of the most elaborately ‘‘ documented ”’ 
monographs ever published on a single 
artist. He retired a year or so ago, and his 
collection was dispersed at the Hotel Drouot 
in December, 1907. 

Tse Mepictr Socrety announces that the 
sole agency in this country for the three 
limited editions of ‘ Early Painters of the 
Netherlands,’ ‘Early German Painters,’ 
and ‘Italian Painters of the Quattrocento 
and Cinquecento’ has been taken over by 
it in place of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, the 
previous agents. The Society is advised by 
the Berlin publishers that Part IV. of each 
of the latter works will shortly be ready. 
The entire Netherlands set is now ready, 
including Mr. E. G. Hawke’s translation 
of Prof. Pol de Mont’s text. 


THE same Society also informs us that 
it has succeeded Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
as sole English agent for Signor Giacomo 
Brogi’s series of “‘ photo-reliefs,” in colours, 
after the original reliefs by the Della Robbias, 
Donatello, &c. 

THE death at the age of fifty-eight is 
announced from Venice of Prof. Franz 
Wickhoff, the well-known writer on art. 
He believed strongly in the influence of 
literature on art, and his intimate knowledge 
of the classics and Italian Renaissance 
literature enabled him to trace the literary 
sources to which in many cases painters 
like Titian and Giorgione owed their inspira- 
tion. 

A NUMBER of water-colour and sepia 
drawings by British and foreign artists, 
from the collection of the late Mr. T. C. 
Blofeld, will be included with the rare books 
and MSS. selected from his library, the sale 
of which on Friday next is referred to else- 
where. Perhaps the most interesting is a 
selection of landscapes—chiefly views in 
Kent—by an apparently unknown artist 
of the middle of the eighteenth century. 

AmonG the articles in The Antiquary for 
May will be ‘The Bellbutts of the Parish of 
Scotter, Lincs,’ by Dr. T. B. F. Eminson, 
with a map; ‘Some Extracts from the Court 
Rolls of the Manor of Portishead,’ by Mr. 
Henry Carr; ‘Some West-Country Wells,’ 
by Dr. J. C. Bridge, illustrated; the con- 
tinuation of ‘London Signs and their 
Associations,’ by Mr. J. H. MacMichael ; and 
the conclusion (illustrated) of Mr. Tavenor- 
Perry’s paper on St. Hilary the Great. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (April oe.— Mr. Roger Fry's Pictures and Drawings, Carfax 


ery. 
— The late John Fulleylove’s Water-Colours, 1870-1907, Dowdes- 
ell Galleries. 


we 

— Grafton Gal , Exhibition of Chosen Pictures, Private View. 

— Mr. Burrell ley’ oe Colour Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, Modern Galle: 

— Mr. Louis P oad S Bictares, ° ‘Behind the Footlights,’ 


Tinta Exhibition of Sketches and Pictures. 

— Royal Society of nters in Water Colours, Summer Exhibi- 

Bt, Georges Galler ning Exhibition of Pict a 

- 8 alle! pen 0, x on 0 ctures an 
ore, Gallery, Miss J je Bayes. 


Water Colours by Mise R wen pote the Misses 
Dorrien-Smith, and Lady Mabel Sowerby, New - Dudley 


Gallery. 
— ‘9 Art Club, Annual Exhibition, Alpine Club. 








MUSIC 


—_@e— 


CHOPIN’S BAPTISM. 

Corpus Christi Church, Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1909. 
In your issue of March 27th last (p. 386) 
there is a reference to Chopin’s baptism 
which seems to call for explanation. The 
words of the parish priest quoted from the 
register of baptisms are supposed to warrant 
the inference *‘ that there had been a previous 

baptism which was an empty ceremony. 
On the contrary, those wand were intended 
to emphasize the validity of the previous 
rite. The essential act in a Catholic baptism 
is the application of the water to the body 
of the person to be baptized and the simul- 
taneous utterance of the baptismal formula : 
“IT baptize thee,” &c. Where these rites 
are exactly performed, there can be no ques- 
tion of the validity of the baptism. But 
the Catholic Church, to enhance the dignity 
of the sacramental act, has provided in her 
ritual a number of prayers and symbolical 
ceremonies which must be used whenever 
the baptism is administered solemnly, that 
is, within the church or the baptistery. 
When an unbaptized person’s life is despaired 
of, and a priest cannot be summoned in 
time, any one present not only may, but 
must administer the sacrament, using the 
barely essential rites. If the person recover, 
he must be taken to the parish church at 
the earliest convenient time, that the 
omitted ceremonies may be supplied. The 
riest makes careful inquiry into the manner 
in which the rite was performed, and if he 
is satisfied of its validity, he simply supplies 
the prescribed ceremonies. his would 
seem to have been the case in the Chopin 
baptism. The parish priest was evidently 
satisfied that the child had been duly baptized. 
Indeed, for anything which appears to the 
contrary, he may himself have baptized 
the child privately, as it is said—that is, at 
home and without the ceremonies, these 
being reserved for a future time at the 

church. Wo. E. Starr. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the third of the second 
series of the Thomas Beecham Orchestral 
Concerts, given at Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening, contained excerpts from Miss 
Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Wreckers.’ One was 
the excellent Prelude to the second Act, 
which has already been heard; the others 
were the ‘ Ballad of the Slain Lover’ and 
a Love-Song, effectively rendered by Fraulein 
Signe von Rappe from the Vienna Hofoper. 
The Prelude themes, their meaning being 
given, can stand alone; but to judge the 
songs they must be heard in their proper 
connexion, and for this an opportunity will 
soon present itself. A Tone-Poem, ‘ Into 
the Twilight,’ by Mr. Arnold Bax, who 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music 
under Mr. Frederick Corder, has for its 
poetic basis Mr. Yeats’s poem of the same 
name. The music, well scored, is pictur- 
esque, and the melody on which, after the 
mystic opening, the work is based, is broad 
and effective. At the end of the programme 





came Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘ Antar,’ which 
was described by the analysts as, “ strictly 
speaking, a symphony, not a symphonic 
oem,” though we think the latter title 
y far the more suitable. There is a motto 
theme which appears in every movement. 
The work is clever, imaginative, and most 
effectively scored; but neither the story 
nor the music is strong or characteristic. 
Fraulein Signe von Rappe also gave Lieder 
by Brahms and Strauss with artistic taste 
and skill. 


THE Royat OPERA season at Covent 
Garden opens on Monday evening with 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila,’ which has 
been performed in London as an oratorio, 
but will be given on the stage for the first 
time here. Madame Kirkby Lunn will 
impersonate Dalila, and M. Charles Fontaine, 
of Lyons, Samson. The work will be con- 
ducted by M. Frigara. ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
was originally produced at Weimar in 1877. 


‘Faust’ will be given on the following 
evening ; ‘Madama Butterfly,’ with Madame 
Destinn in the title-réle, on Wednesday, 
and ‘Die Walkiire’ on Thursday, with 
Madame Saltzmann-Stevens as Briinnhilde, 
and Dr. Richter as conductor. On Friday 
came the twin operas ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’; and on Saturday ‘La 
Traviata ’ with Madame Tetrazzini. 


A sEASON of Italian opera, organized by 
Mr. Louis Hillier, also opens at the Coronet 
Theatre on Monday evening. The repertory 
for the first week is ‘Il Trovatore’ on 
Monday, ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’ and ‘ Pag- 
liacci ’’ on Tuesday, ‘ Il Barbiere ’ on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and ‘ Zaza’ on Friday 
and Saturday. There will be matinées on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


SUPPLEMENTING our paragraph of the 
3rd inst. concerning Joachim’s biography, 
we quote from information received from 
Mr. Harold Joachim. After mentioning the 
editors, he adds :— 

**Even letters which are not of sufficient public 
interest to be published may yet be of the greatest 
assistance for establishing dates, explaining allu- 
sions, and generally securing accuracy in the 
edition.” 

All who are able and willing to help are 
requested to communicate with Dr. Johannes 
Joachim, 17, Wilhelm Weber Strasse, G6ttin- 
en; Prof. Andreas Moser, 28, Lutherstrasse, 
Berlin ; or Mr. Harold Joachim, 9, Keble 
Road, Oxford. 

Amone the performances connected with 
the commemoration next month at Vienna 
of the hundredth anniversary of Haydn’s 
death, there is one of considerable interest. 
The composer’s opera ‘L’Isola disabitata ’ 
is to be given at the Hofoper. The work 
was produced at Esterhiiz in 1779, and a few 
years later performed at the Vienna National- 
Hoftheater. 

THE Société des Concerts Frangais gives 
a third concert at Bechstein Hall on Monday 
evening next. The programme will be 
devoted to the works of MM. Maurice Ravel 
and Florent Schmitt. 


‘THE Kiye’s Musick,’ a transcript of 
records relating to music and musicians 
(1460-1700), edited by Henry Cart De 
Lafontaine, has just been published by 
Messrs. Novello. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

_ Guacee Society ‘oncert, . 29, Queen’s Hall. 

-— Sunday League Concert, 7. . Queen’ 8 Hall. 
Mon.-Sat. Ro: val ra, Covent Garden. 
Moy.-Sat. I 8, Coronet Theatre 

and Sat., Matinees, 2.30. 

Mow. | Nadia Sylvas Violin Recital, 3 ty Hall. 
~ Concert of Modern French M c, 830, Bechstein Hall. 
UES. 


Hall ra, 3, s Hall. 
= r. R. F. Russell's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall 
— Madame Bokken Lasson’s Song Recital, 8.15, 
— Mr Guy Pertwee's Concert, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
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Wep. Friulein Else Gipser’s Pianoforte Rosttal, Sng Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Miriam Wohl's Vocal Recital, 3.15, 2 olian Hall. 
— Miss G. Sutherland and Mr. F. Thistleton’s Old Chamber 
Music, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuvrs. Miss Jolanda Mero’s Orchestral Comcast, 3.15, Queen 8 Hall. 
—- M Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 











isses Satz's 
— Miss Heymann’s Pianoforte Recital. 3.30, Holian Hall. 
— Miss Vera Jachles rte Recital, 8.15, St. James's Hall, 


's Pianof 
— Miss Edith Smeraldina’ sV folin Recital, 8.30, Bechs 
Fa. Mr. Harold Bauer's Pianof +> e Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Plunket Greene's Song Recital, 3.30, olian Hall. 
= Dresden String Quartet, my | oe no Hall. 
Sar. — a phony Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
= . Buson anoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 


tein Hall. 











DRAMA 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 


CrITERION.—Mr. Preedy and the Countess : 
a Farce in Three Acts. By R. C. Carton. 
RARELY has Mr. Carton shown himself 
in brighter or wittier vein than in this 
farcical piece. He has the genuine crafts- 
man’s gift of being able at once to suit 
to a nicety the idiosyncrasies of his inter- 
preters and to hit on a fresh and enter- 
taining story. Here he presents a couple 
of characters that in their very differences 
of type and temperament have been 
obviously designed for Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith and Miss Compton; on the other 
hand, though he must have had these 
players in his mind’s eye while he was 
writing the farce, there is nothing forced 
or artificial about the conduct of his plot— 
it proceeds as it were spontaneously, with 
all the high spirits of an improvization. 
Conceive a kindly but fussy little business 
man, somewhat underbred, and _there- 
fore rather ill at ease with his “social 
superiors, and disposed to press his atten- 
tion too obtrusively on his guests, forced 
by his partner to offer hospitality, and 
even give up his flat, to a lady of title 
who is as self-contained as he is lacking 
in repose, and as unconcerned in situations 
of delicacy as he is inclined to exaggerate 
their awkwardness, and you have the 
central idea of the piece. The details 
are more or less immaterial, though they 
add to the piquancy of the juxtaposition 
of these two dissimilar persons. The 
Countess is eloping with Mr. Preedy’s 
partner from a husband who has given 
her every cause for infidelity ; but as she 
is anxious that the peer, and not she, 
shall be the defendant in any divorce 
action, she wishes to consult the pro- 
prieties as far as possible. Hence it is 
that Mr. Preedy’s flat is called into 
requisition. Despite, however, these sacri- 
fices to the god Convention, relatives of 
the peer bombard the flat and abuse 
harmless Mr. Preedy as though it were he 
who was the Countess’s lover, and not 
his partner, who in point of fact is already 
preparing to leave her in the Jurch. 
But the playwright has a rod in pickle 
for this scamp—a thorough punishment 
which the Countess is able to administer 
by contrasting Mr. Preedy’s chivalry 
with the senior partner’s betrayal alike 
of the woman who has trusted him and 
the husband who has been his friend. 
There are various clever performances 
given by subordinate members of the 
cast, notably Mr. Davy Burnaby, Mr. 
Vane Tempest, and Miss Dora Barton ; 
but the real charm of the acting depends 
on the contrast that is afforded between 
Miss Compton’s bland, deliberate accents, 
always informed as they are by a quiet 
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sense of humour, and the fidgety, over- 
expansive manner of Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, a comedian who has a unique 
capacity for portraying the “ bounder ” 
without making him offensive or un- 
sympathetic. 


ApgtpHt.—The Devil: a Play in Three 
Acts. From the Hungarian of Francis 
Molnar. By Henry Hamilton. 

‘Tue Devi.’ is but a vulgarized version 

of the ‘Faust’ legend, with its scenes 

laid in modern Paris, and a Tempter who 
has not a suggestion of sublimity or 
majesty in his mien, or of poetry in his 
speech. He is just a prosy and rather 
tedious advocate of the gospel of animal- 
ism and fleshly lust (he calls it love). 

His main business is to act as pander 
between a hot-blooded young pair—one 
the wife of a millionaire whom she has 
married for his wealth, the other an 
artist who, to drown his memory of the 
days when the heroine and he were 
playmates, has doubly guarded himself 
by contracting an engagement with an 
innocent girl and starting an intrigue with 
a model. This Devil sets to work in the 
crudest fashion, resorts to the cheapest 
and most obvious of witticisms, appeals 
baldly and coarsely to carnal instincts. 
Mr. Hamilton—who says he has taken 
but the skeleton of the original story and 
reclothed it with his own language— 
may claim that his Devil is but the evil 
self of each of his characters, who reveals 
to them their secret thoughts and feelings ; 
indeed, his play is in large measure, 
especially when the fiend exercises his 
powers at a ball given by the heroine, no 
more than an inversion of Mr. Jerome’s 
‘Passing of the Third Floor Back,’ with 
a bad instead of a good preacher “ inter- 
viewing” one by one the various persons 
of the drama. But there is little that is 
dramatic about his interventions. In 
fact, there is only one situation preparing 
all through the play, and that is one 
which comes at the end, but might just 
as well have come two acts earlier, for 
all the development of character or plot 
we get in the interval. It is the situation 
in which the lovers surrender themselves 
to an ecstasy of passion while the heroine’s 
husband knocks vainly outside, and the 
Devil shouts in triumph over the accom- 
plishment of his design. The latter has 
sundry minor schemes on hand: he 
eggs on the millionaire to fresh financial 
tnumphs ; he tries to debauch, by means 
of the model’s glorification of the life of 
free love, the mind of the young girl; 
he puts into the head of a “smart” 
fool the idea of compromising this child ; 
he throws the temptation of theft in the 
way of a woman gambler ; and he plays 
generally on the foibles and vices, some- 
umes farcically represented, of the poor 
types of humanity he meets. But always 
he speaks and behaves without dignity 
or exaltation. 

Bron certain limits Mr. Hamilton’s 
chet interpreter, Mr. Lyn Harding, is 
allowed to adopt his own lines. He does 
not give us a Devil with any authority, 
much less distinction. There is some- 





thing “common” about his reading— 
something that suggests the villain of the 
penny novelette. Mr. Harding’s gestures 
and poses all heighten, when they should 
modify, the sordidness of the play. As 
a mere elocutionary task his performance 
provokes admiration, but it possesses no 
other striking merit. Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle has one cry of the heart which 
thrills her audience at the end of the 
second act; and Miss Constance Hyem 
acts cleverly throughout as the model. 
Otherwise the interpretation does not call 
for comment—only broad effects are 
possible in the case of such melodramatic 
material. 

It may be added that there is one scene, 
in which the artist is given to understand 
that the heroine is emulating Monna 
Vanna, that a Censor who banned M. 
Maeterlinck’s drama, ought not to have 
passed. 





Kinesway.—The Earth: a Play in Four 

Acts. By James Bernard Fagan. 

Mr. Faaan is on the right road. He is 
resolved to put into English drama the 
life of our time, and he sees no reason why 
he should not find a subject in con- 
temporary journalism. In languags, there- 
fore, that is crisp and incisive, with the 
help of characterization that up to a 
certain point is expressed in sure and 
telling strokes, he delivers himself of an 
indictment of the sensational press which 
has shaped itself on American models, 
and is (so he at least alleges) content to 
pander. to the worst tastes and prejudices 
of the half-educated. He paints a por- 
trait of a newspaper proprietor who allows 
no considerations to affect his policy 
except those of circulation, dividends, 
and advertisements; permits not the 
smallest degree of independence or con- 
scientious scruple in his subordinates, 
tells his editors that the public want 
“dirt,” and must have it; and gives 
orders for the ‘‘ faking ” inside his office 
of accounts of events happening thousands 
of miles away. 

So far, though there may be exaggera- 
tion in particular points, there is nothing 
inherently impossible in his picture. Mr. 
Fagan’s first mistake occurs when he 
supposes his Napoleon of the press to 
behave no less ignobly and unscrupulously 
in his personal than in his commercial 
capacity. We live in days otf change, 
but it is still inconceivable that the 
owner of any number of journals should 
use information which he possesses of the 
secret vices of a statesman who is his 
enemy in public affairs, but his friend in 
private life, to force on this statesman 
alternatives which involve either his ruin 
or political dishonour. Again, Mr. Fagan’s 
most dramatic scenes are not those 
strictly concerned with his story. Even 
the moment in which the statesman’s 
mistress refuses to let her lover sacrifice 
his career, and defies the newspaper 
magnate to do his worst, is nothing like 
so human as that in which this autocrat 
is confronted with an employé who holds 
up to him the mirror of right and wrong. 
It is in fact-in the setting of his play 


rather than in its particular theme, that 
the playwright scores. Still Sir Felix 
Janion, in his public aspect, is sketched 
with peculiar insight and satirical power— 
Mr. Norman McKinnel, by the way, 
realizes the man to perfection—and the 
play, which also numbers Miss Lena Ash- 
well and Mr. Allan Aynesworth among 
its interpreters, can be welcomed for the 
earnestness and sincerity with which it 
deals with an important phase of the 
conditions of our time. 





VAUDEVILLE.—T he Chorus Lady: a Comedy 
in Four Acts. By James Forbes. 


THE way to obtain unalloyed pleasure 
out of this characteristically American 
play, and to get the best of Miss Rose 
Stahl’s acting in it, would be to sit out the 
first two acts and leave the other two 
unseen. By so doing the playgoer would 
have to be content with hearing a story, 
as it were, only half-told, but he would 
carry with him, in respect of both the 
piece and its chief exponent, an impression, 
which would not be impaired, of extra- 
ordinary vitality and of a robust and 
abounding humour. The phase of life 
to which Mr. Forbes introduces us is 
that of the American chorus girl, behind 
the scenes and in her own home, and the 
dramatist has made a comprehensive 
and intimate study of his subject. He 
knows his type—or rather his types, for, 
like every other class, that of the chorus 
girl admits of considerable variety—un- 
commonly well. In the scene in the 
green-room we meet with eight or nine 
different sorts, not to mention the “ pro- 
perty woman,” and they are all carefully 
differentiated—the fast girl and the good 
girl, the loud type and the shy, the sleepy 
creature and the show beauty, the senti- 
mentalist and the girl with a loud laugh. 
There they are to the life, revealing their 
foibles and their weaknesses, their love- 
stories or their ideals of love, and talking 
a jargon that is vigorous, expressive, 
picturesque, but, so far as London audi- 
ences are concerned, almost calls for a 
glossary, so racy is it of its native soil. 
The outstanding figure, however, of the 
play is the character which Miss Stahl 
represents with such breezy and homely 
vigour. The moment she enters, with 
her mincing waik and her affectations of 
speech and manner, quickly changed. 
under the influence of excitement, to the 
| natural gait and tones and slang of a girl 
| of the plebeian class, we recognize that 
we are in the presence of a woman of 
distinct personality andcharm. Miss Stah] 
gives us the idea of a girl with a big heart, 
a shrewd wit, a common sense that the 
footlights and the temptations they bring 
have never been able to destroy, and at 
the same time an immense capacity for 
affection. Not all her stage experience has 
spoilt Patricia O’Brien, or prevented her 
from being the good angel of her family 
or responding to her lover’s caresses with 
a delightful self-abandonment. And there 
is a saucy, unforced humour about the 
girl which simply compels laughter. So, 
thanks to Miss Stahl’s genial talent, 





which at times almost recalls that of 
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another famous American actress, Miss 
Ada Rehan, ‘“ Pat” appears during the 
first acts of the play. But, alas! Mr. 
Forbes will tell a story, and that story is 
of the stereotyped melodramatic kind. 
Patricia has a young sister, who takes 
to gambling and insists on going on the 
stage, though she is not of the right, 
level-headed type, and compromises her- 
self by going to the rooms of a very 
shoddy Don Juan. And the heroine 
must needs rescue her from temptation, 
and let herself be supposed by her lover 
and mother to be the guilty party. So 
the actress is called upon for displays 
of sustained pathos and lachrymose emo- 
tion. It is not in such scenes that Miss 
Stahl shows to advantage. She can get 
a single note of pain or distress, but she 
has no faculty for the expression of pro- 
longed unhappiness. Her voice becomes 
hard and metallic under such conditions, 
and it is obvious that she is essentially 
an actress of sprightly and mercurial 
temperament. 





Mr. James WELtcH has been continuing 
at the Coronet Theatre the remarkable run 
of ‘When Knights were Bold.’ He is 
genuinely humorous in his picture of the 
twentieth-century man suddenly cast into 
the chivalric world of Richard the Lion 
Heart, and we have seldom heard so much 
— as the many jests of the play 
elicited. Such humour, like that of ‘A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur’ is not 
appreciated by everybody; but of its 
effects on the general playgoer there can 
be no doubt, and Mr. Welch's abundant 
cleverness is beyond question. The feminine 
members of the cast overdo their parts, and 
make too much noise—one of the common 
penalties of a long run, which leads to over- 
emphasis of effects. 








SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD. 
April 21, 1909. 

Tue Stratford-on-Avon performances 
began on Monday night with ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 
The house was not well filled, but perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the unexpected 
excitements of a by-election. There was, 
however, an appreciative and sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Murray Carrington made 
Cesar too old, frail, and tremulous. There 
would have been no point in Cassius re- 
minding Brutus that the man who did 
‘* bestride the narrow world like a Colossus ” 
once failed in swimming, and once trembled 
in fever, if such signs were common in him, 
or the falling in the market-place was due 
to a “ falling-sickness”” which was known 
to ordinary men. In the murder scene he 
took too long to die; he staggered about 
bearing five mortal wounds, till Brutus 
tardily struck. The ingenuous vy of 
Brutus was well represented by Mr. E. A 
Warburton, and the more intricate character 
of Cassius found a fine exponent in Mr. 
Cyril Keightley. It is true that he had not 
the “lean and hun look” distrusted 
by Cesar, but he had the quick impulse to 
seize and turn to his advantage every chance 
to move and mould Brutus to his will. To 
this he added the rapid, natural enunciation 
of his words, unbroken by verse-pauses, 
which gave the sense of reality, and recalled 
Shakespeare’s own advice not to mouth it, 
‘as many of your players do.” Mr. Benson 
himself took his favourite part of Mark 
Antony in effective style. The Calpurnia 
of Miss Helen Haye and the Portia of Mrs. 
Benson were good. Of the minor parts, no 
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other stood out so clearly fresh as the 
Artemidorus of Mr. Worlock. The play as 
a@ whole was hardly so well set on the stage 
as it might have been, and, especially 
towards the end, in the battle scenes, left 
much to be desired. 

On Tuesday afternoon a variety was 
introduced into the programme in a lecture 
in the Picture Gallery by Mrs. Leo Grindon 
on ‘ The Story and Poetry of ‘‘ Cymbeline.” ’ 
It was well thought out, and will doubtless 
be useful in view of the approaching per- 
formance of the play. 

On the evening of Tuesday ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ was reproduced. Mr. 
Murray Carrington gave a lively representa- 
tion of Don Pedro, and Mr. Arthur Goodsall 
a thoughtful picture of the unattractive 
villain Don John; while as Claudio Mr. 
F. G. Worlock played his ungracious part 
as graciously and effectively as was possible. 
Borachio too (Mr. G. Hannam-Clark), won 
sympathy by his dignified repentance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson played Benedick and 
Beatrice, the one at first rather indifferently, 
the other rather too actively, but they both 
warmed to their parts. The dancing at the 
ball was encored more than once; and the 
charming, flute-like voice of Balthazar (Miss 
Cissie Saumarez), especially in ‘‘Sigh no 
more, ladies,” was keenly appreciated. 

In the Dogberry scenes Mr. H. O. 
Nicholson took up his part with unexpected 
success, weighted though he was by the 
comparison with his lamented predecessor 
Mr. Weir. In the Verges of Mr. Harry 
Caine he had a good companion, and the 
examination scene was loudly applauded. 
Miss Olive Noble rendered Hero with digni- 
fied simplicity ; and her father Leonato 
gave Mr. E. A. Warburton a chance of 
showing his varied powers. 

On ednesday afternoon ‘Coriolanus’ 
was performed, with Miss Geneviéve Ward 
in the part of Volumnia, and on the same 
evening there was a departure from Shake- 
speare, to the less classical sphere of ‘A 
Midnight Bridal’ and ‘ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem.’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. B. S.—J. E. . B.—E. H. B.— 
H. H. J.—A. H.—J. D. M.—H. B.— Received. 

Cc. J.—Many thanks. 

L. L. A. P.—M. C. D.—Not suitable for us. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—— 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 
Prose and Verse Passages bearing on London, 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With 
Title-Page, Binding, and End-Papers designed 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 





READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Crown 8vo, with 4 Coloured Plates and 24 other 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


FISH STORIES. Alleged and Ex. 
rienced, with a Little History, Natural and 
nnatural. By CHARLES FREDERICK 

HOLDER and DAVID STARR JORDAN, 





READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. net. 
THE WAY OF LIGHT, and other 


Verses. Bythe Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, 
Author of ‘ The Gospel of Pain.’ 





JUST PUBLISHED, post 8vo, with 48 
Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALASKA: the Great Country. 38y 
ELLA HIGGINSON. 


In this volume Miss Higginson, whose writings 
are well known in America, tells the story of the 
growth of Alaska, for which at present little-known 
country she predictsa great future. The numerous 
illustrations are a special feature of the book. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo, cloth, ls. net. 


THYSIA. An Elegy in Forty-Five 
Sonnets. 

‘* Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality. 
sora They have that pathos inscribed on marble 
in the best Greek epitaphs.”—Mr. FReEpEnic 
Harrison, in the Nineteenth Century, Novem: 
ber, 1908. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown vo, 5s. net. 


ATHLETIC GAMES IN _ THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By 
GERTRUDE DUDLEY, Director of the 
Women’s Department of Physical Educs- 
tion, Chicago University, and FRANCIS A. 
KELLOR. 





READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. A Briefer Course. By 
HENRY ROGERS SINGER, Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University. 





READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POLYGLOT PHRASES. Selected and 
Arranged by LEWIS NICHOLAS WORTE- 
INGTON, M.A. (Yale), M.D. 


BELL'S LITERATURE READERS. 


Illustrated. 1s. each. New VoLuME. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. By Cuanzorm 
YONGE. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 








Richard Jefferies 


His Life and Work 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 
With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations 
‘‘The mind and work of Jefferies can be portrayed, and Mr. Thomas has 


done it admirably, in a way not unworthy to rank with the spiritual self- 
revelation in his author’s own beautiful ‘ Story of my Heart ’” 


‘* A conscientious, painstaking piece of work ” 


Times 





Atheneum ment” Daily Chronicle 


° ’ 
King's 
The Love Story of Robert Carr and Lady Essex 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With Photogravure Plate and other Illustrations 


‘* There is matter in this volume for the making of many novels, but we 
doubt whether any of them, even if the work of a master hand, could prove 
more interesting than the plain historical narrative which Mr. Gibbs with 
much researchful learning and literary power has composed for our entertain- 


Favourite 





Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette 


By Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 
Author of ‘Sidelights on the Court of France,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, 


With Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations, 
248. net 


“Of Col. Haggard’s many books upon the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries in France this 
last will prove, perhaps, the most comprehensive. 
It is true to say that of the many accounts in 
French and English on Louis XVI.’s reign this 
book will rank among the most particular and 
detailed” Morning Post 


Richard Savage 


A Mystery in Biography 


By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 


Author of ‘ Perdita,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. cloth gilt and gilt top 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 16s. net 


‘* Savage is always interesting. The author has 
gathered together with considerable literary ability 
most of the material which throws light on the 
romance of his life and the age in which he lived” 

Scotsman 








Sir Robert Hart 


The Romance of a Great Career 


Told by his Niece 
JULIET BREDON 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net 


‘* Perhaps this book takes us as near as we are 
ever likely to get to the reminiscences of Sir Robert 
Hart. Short of an autobiography there could not 
have been a more interesting account of Sir 
Robert’s life than this by his niece. Rightly the 
outstanding note is the personal one, a that of 
Sir Robert Hart is here illumined by many an 
intimate touch of character, many an anecdote ” 

ily Chronicle 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- 


KINGSMEAD 


charm of the society of delightful people” Times 


OUR ADVERSARY 


‘*The whole novel is the work of a master hand” 


THE MYSTERY OF FRANCES FARRINGTON 


A YOUNG MAN MARRIED 
AS IT HAPPENED 


OTHER THINGS THAN LOVE 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MYRTLES 


THE STRAW 


THE HOUSE CALLED HURRISH 


A FALSE POSITION 


(New Edition) 


Baroness Von HuttTen 


“Tt stands by itself as a long story with a well-maintained charm—the 


Mrs. Bauer ReyNoups 


M. E. Brappon 


Daily Telegraph 


ELiIzaABETH Banks 
Sypney C. GRIER 


Asuton HILLIERs 


‘¢ FHLANDASYDE ” 


EpGcar JEPSON 
R. Ramsay 


Rita 





THE ROYAL END 


‘‘ Will be undoubtedly welcomed and treasured by his admirers ” 


ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER 
THE ALTERNATIVE 
THE BARGAIN 


A FETISH OF TRUTH 


NOVELS 
THE THREE BROTHERS 


‘Mr. Phillpotts remains faithful to Dartmoor, and manages to keep his 
material and his methods as fresh as ever. 
his latest novel of the district, should be in some ways more interesting than 
any of its predecessors,” 


EpEN PHILLPOTTS 


It is a considerable feat that this, 


Atheneum 


Henry Harianp 
Globe 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
A. F. Suave 


THEODORA WILson- WILSON 


A SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


Beryt Faser and Cosmo HamitTon 


GREEN GINGER 


ArtHuurR Morrison 
[Third Edition 


Emeen FitzGERALD 


A FLIGHT FROM SIBERIA 


VacLaw SIEROSZEWSKI 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 34 35 and 36 Paternoster Row 
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AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








GENERAL INDEXES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
S a € 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjecis, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
a pane is limited, and the type has been dis- 

ribu 





All about 


Investment 


By H. LOWENFELD 


5/- net 


of all Bookstalls 


To every one interested in investment we will 
send a copy of this most entertaining and 
educative book. 

It explains in simple and forceful language, 
free from all technicalities, the science of safe- 
guarding capital and increasing income. There 
is not a dull moment nor an abstruse point in 
its 288 pages. 


It is yours for one week—free on approval. 


If you find it all you need, remit its price. 

Otherwise return it. It costs you nothing to see 

it. We back our opinion of its value to you. 
Coupon for Approval Copy 


[Cut this out and send it with your name and address to Financial 
Review of Reviews, 2, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.] 








A NEW WORK BY 
SIR. J. COMPTON-RICKETT, D.L. M.P. 


Author of ‘ THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE,’ 
‘THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN,’ &e. 


6s. Published to-day under the Title 6s. 


ORIGINS AND FAITH. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C. 











YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Dernsmorg. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—/MITATION. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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MR. SWINBURNE'S 


WORKS. 
MR. SWINBURNE'S TRAGEDIES. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. net the Set. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
COLLECTED POEMS. 


In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. net the Set. 





SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ECTIONS FROM MR. SWINBURNE’S peers hentai anne 
ag me MARY STUART: a Tragedy. 


Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. 4to, 8s. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, 73. 
CHASTELARD : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 63. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. First Senses. | A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 98. MISCELLANIES. Crown Svo, 12s. 
POEMS Pane BALLADS. Srconp Series. | LOCRINE: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Crown S8vo, 98. 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MS AND BALLADS. 
= 8vo, 78. THE SISTERS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown $8vo, | ASTROPHEL, &. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
10s. 6d. STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Crown 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 8v0, 98. 
s0NGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, és, | TH TALE OF BALEN. Crown 8vo, 7. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. (In Vol. Il. of G. “ae ae ee: 
Shapman’s Works. mn 8v0, 38. 6d. ee 
os cans anion ge po A CHANNEL PASSAGE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
ac zi ee LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ERECHTHEUS : a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. WILLIAM BLAKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Crown THE DUKE OF GANDIA. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


8yvo, 6s. 
THE AGE OF .. : 
ASTUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. Crown 8vo, 83. Sl 





Crown 8vo, 83s. 


TutrRD SERIES. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








TO BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 1, 1909, royal 4to, 350 pages, 42s. net. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS PRIOR TO PUBLICATION. ONE GUINEA. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION 


HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 
AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL JUNE AND JULY, 1904. 
The Illustrations consist of 9 Photogravure Plates, 9 Full-Page Illustrations, and many Facsimiles, &c., 
incorporated in the Text. 
This handsome Volume is divided into six main Sections :— 


MUSIC-PRINTING INSTRUMENTS MANUSCRIPTS (Music and Letters) 
PRINTED MUSIC PORTRAITS, &c. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Every exhibit is not only fully and carefully described, but the copious notes freely scattered throughout the volume 
add to the interest of its subject-matter and increase the value of the book both as a treasured library possession and as 
a useful book of reference. 


, Illustrations—title-pages, instruments, portraits, &c.—and facsimiles form a most important and attractive feature of 
this Edition de Luxe Catalogue. The portraits include a photogravure reproduction of Hudson's full-length oil-painting of 
Handel, preserved at Gopsall and belonging to The Earl Howe; and among the well-executed facsimiles are autographs 
of Bach, Handel (a characteristic letter, of three quarto pages, written to Charles Jennens), Mendelssohn, Orlando 
Gibbons (the only known autograph of the composer), Henry Purcell, and others. 


- London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limirtep. 


JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, pp. xii-524, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE KING'S MUSICK. 


A Transcript of Records relating to Music and Musicians (1460-1700). 


Edited by HENRY CART DE LAFONTAINE, M.A., 
Formerly Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 





on interesting and informing volume has been compiled from the inexhaustible store of documents preserved at the 

_ Office. From that vast untilled field has been literally dug outa mass of information concerning the maintenance 
and ordering of musicians attached to the English Court between the years 1460 and 1700, an eventful period 
= ering the reigns of the Tudor and Stuart kings. Moreover, the transcripts herein set forth in chronological order 
pan ag syd details of the lives of old-time musicians. Thus ‘The King’s Musick’ is not only of interest to students of 
usic, but throws fresh light upon an era of the art which is of great value to the historian of English music. 


London : NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limitep. 





Shipping. 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 
From MARSEILLES. 
Rail and Steamship Connexions from London. 
No. 4.—MAY 21 to JUNE 12. 
NAPLES, ALGIERS, LISBON AND LONDON. 
Fares from 20 guineas. 


G PITZBERGEN. 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No. 5—JULY 1 to JULY 27. 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 
Fares from 30 guineas. 


N Oo 3. Ww A ks, 
From LONDON and LEITH. 
No 6—JIULY 29 two AUGUST Ul. 
No. 7.—AUGUST 13 to AUGUST 26. 
THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
BY Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P & O CRUISING YACHT “ VECTIS.” 








N OTIC =. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1908, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 


*.* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, 

, Swoll ditions of the feet, ‘PED a 

gives Pan aM = Tt allays inflammation and the painful emarting 
that keeps you in perpetual discomfort. trial will convince. 1s. 3d. 
and 2s, 6d. post fre. —MARSHALL & CO., 70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


{pi aaarerr 
MAGN esta 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


GLOBE 8vo, CLOTH, 48s. NET PER VOLUME. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 

Poems. 3 vols. ene s in Criticism. Second Series. 
Bssays in Criticism. First Series. mein Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and peeeslll by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. Austen 
LEIGH. To which is added ‘ Lady Susan,’ and Fragments of two other Unfinished 
Tales by Miss Austen. 

The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an Intro- 
duction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 


Vol. Il. Deuteronom: mo Samuel. Vol. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Est 


Vol. VIL. Matthew—John. 
Vol. IV. gon wens of Solomon. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 


Calderon. LEight Dramas of Calderon freely translated. By 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


2 vols. 


VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 


Edited by A. W. PoLarp. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected Edition, 
9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. Dante, and other Essays. 


St. Anselm. Bacon 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 7 iy 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission of 
Messrs. Longmans & 
Occasional Papers. 
846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his Daughter, 
MARY C. CHURCH. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 


Spenser. 


Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday Review, 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduction by 
JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
Miscellanies. Essa: a | Poems. 


| 
English Traits and Representative 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and ‘Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis Wricur, 


2 vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Axpis 
WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. 


+] 2 - 
Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
ductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord Leighton 
respectively. 


Thomas Gray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. | 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 sa 


Fanny Kemble, 


By J. G. Frazer, 


Translated, with Intro- 


Letters. 2 vols. 


History of the English People. § vols. Historical Studies, 
The Making of England. 2 vols. Oxford Studies. 
The Conquest of England. 2 vols, Stray Studies, Second Series. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Guesses at Truth. By Two Brovuers, 


Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and Transla- 


tions s MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.’ Third Edition, 
revise 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. heological Essays. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by 
the late CANON AINGER. In2 = 

Vol. L Serious Poems. | l. II. Poems of Wit and Humour, 

With V Lectin and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwinia: 

Science and meted a Science and Education. 
Science and Christian Traditi 

Hume._ With Helps to othe Study of Berkele ey. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. | Life and Letters. 
By Henry James. 


12 vols. 


3 vols, 


French Poets and Novelists. 
Partial Portraits. By Henny James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the Philosophical 


Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’ and ‘ Byron in 
Greece.’ By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. Edited 


by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the late Rev. CANON AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Blia. 
Foeme, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Marky LamMB. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with Additions, 1904. 2 vols, 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licurroor, D.D. D.C.L 
LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Memoir, 


Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A. LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. Oliver Cromwell. 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. | Rousseau. 2 vols. 
2 vols. : Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
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